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PREFACE 


In this little volume the writer makes no claim to 
original scholarship. Nor does he even claim to 
have made any important contribution to the litera- 
ture of the subject. Probably any intelligent person 
with the necessary time at his disposal could find in 
books already in print all that the volume contains 
—and much more. Unfortunately few people have 
either the time or the library facilities to make such 
a course of reading possible. To such readers this 
condensation and popularization of the scholarly 
work of other men will, it is hoped, prove useful. 

It is especially planned, not so much for the gen- 
eral reader however, as for the use of college classes 
in Biblical literature. Indeed it is, in a form some- 
what condensed, the course of study in the work 
of the Hebrew prophets which the author has worked 
out for his own use in his university teaching. Any 
merit it may possess therefore is the result of its 
having been found practically suited to the compre- 
hension of university students, who approach the 
subject, not only without a background of Semitic 
scholarship, but with only slight previous acquaint- 
ance with the Bible itself. 
- Jt is in the hope of enlarging somewhat the ac- 

quaintance both of the general reader and of the 
college student with the Bible, and particularly with 
the prophets, that this volume has been prepared. 
If it serves in any degree to lessen the neglect into 
which the Bible has fallen in these days of changing 
religious faith, the writer’s purpose will have been 
achieved. 

Urbana, Illinois 

June 1927. 
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CHAPTER I 
THE NEW BIBLE 


From scheme and creed the light goes out, 
The saintly fact survives; ‘ 
The Blessed Master none can doubt 
Revealed in holy lives. 
; Wuirtter, The Friend’s Burial. 


Tuts statement is far truer today than it was a half 

century ago when Whittier wrote it. The light 1s 

going out of scheme and creed. Theological opinions 
that fifty years ago seemed as unchangeable as the 

everlasting hills are now being thrown ruthlessly 
aside because they are no longer tenable by a living 

faith. Yet it is only what might be called the ex- 
cess baggage of religion that is being cast away. 
Theology, which is after all only men’s thought 
about religion and not the thing itself, may, and 
indeed must, change in the process of adjustment 
to changing needs; but religion itself—what has 
been called “the life of God in the soul of man”— 
goes on. ; 

To do Thy will is more than praise, 
As words are less than deeds, 


And simple trust can find Thy ways 
We miss with chart of creeds. 


The lamentable truth must be recognized, how- 
ever, that in this present period of transition, when 
the old theology is being discredited, and the new 
not yet formulated, the Bible on which both the 
old and the new theology must ultimately rest, is 
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in danger of becoming a neglected if not a forgotten 
book. For such neglect and oblivion the principal 
reason is that people are by no means agreed on 
how to regard it. 

Four estimates of the Bible are clearly distin- 
guishable. There is first that of the group known 
as the fundamentalists, who accept either without 
reservation, or with slight modifications, the so- 
called doctrine of plenary inspiration. According to 
this theory the Biblical writers were God’s secre- 
taries, inspired penmen, who had no more to do 
with the message they transcribed than has the 
stenographer with the contents of the business letter 
dictated by her employer. “Holy men of old,” so 
said the New England Catechism, “spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost.” To the funda- 
mentalist the Bible is literally the word of God, and 
its words are the words of God. Consequently, to 
him the Bible has become a collection of texts that 
can be used to determine a course of action, or cited 
as authority for a decision already made, or quoted 
in controversy to silence an adversary. 

Often such citations of Scripture texts regard- 
less of their source are inconclusive. In this con- 
nection I recall hearing some years ago in Virginia, 
a sermon by a colored preacher in which he quoted 
in support of his contention that Solomon had negro 
blood in his veins, the verse from one of the love 
lyrics of Canticles: 


I am black but comely, O ye daughters of Jerusalem, 
As the tents of Kedar, 
As the curtains of Solomon. 


The clergyman seemed quite oblivious to the fact 
that one cannot prove anything by a love song. As 
reasonably might he have asserted on the authority 
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of Burns’ lyric, “My luve is like a red, red rose,” 
that Burns had fallen in love with an American 
Indian. Equally malapropos was the reference of 
a certain judge in New York City, who said in a 
legal decision: ‘We have the highest possible au- 
thority for saying ‘Skin for skin; yea, all that a 
man hath will he give for his life.” The next 
day one of the New York papers in an exultant, 
and as it seemed to many devout people, irreverent 
editorial, announced that the quotation was taken 
from one of Satan’s speeches in Job. “Now,” the 
editorial concluded, “we know at last who is re- 
garded as the ‘highest possible authority’ by the 
legalists of the Empire State.” 

Naturally, with a view of inspiration that makes 
him regard as of equal divine authority every state- 
ment in the Bible, the “fundamentalist” believes 
that the Bible is always right and science always 
wrong. 

Though the fundamentalist position has a long 
tradition behind it, and though it undoubtedly rep- 
resents the attitude of a majority of Christian people 
today, it is nevertheless a difficult one to maintain 
in the face of clearly demonstrated and obstinately 
stubborn facts. Take, for example, the basic article 
of the fundamentalist creed—the assertion that the 
Bible is the word of God, and its words, the words 
of God. In view of the fact that there are thou- 
sands of variations in the existing manuscripts, and 
that the original texts are lost, how are we to deter- 
mine what were the authentic words dictated to 
“the holy men of old”? The very nature of the 
Hebrew language in which the Old Testament was 
written discredits the theory of plenary inspiration. 
There were no vowels in the Hebrew written lan- 
guage. B-r-d might be bird or beard or bread or 
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board according to the context. Not till the eighth 
century A.D. did certain Jewish scholars invent a 
system of points which, placed above or below the 
words, supplied the vowels they thought belonged 
there. Often a slightly different vowel-pointing 
will give a wholly changed and sometimes a more 
probable meaning. Unless we assume that the 
medieval Jewish rabbis also “spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost,” we can scarcely credit 
them with the infallibility which the belief of the 
fundamentalist implies. Moreover, the infallibiltyv 
of the Scriptures in matters scientific has been re- 
peatedly challenged by the demonstrated facts of 
science. That the sun and not the earth is the 
center of our universe has been a matter of common 
knowledge for three centuries, and the hoary an- 
tiquity of the earth in contrast to the mere span 
of six thousand years allowed by the Bible is no 
longer debatable. 

Finally the fundmentalist faces serious difficulties 
in the attempt to reconcile his belief in plenary 
inspiration with the various self-contradictions of 
the Bible. There is the statement in one account 
of the Deluge that the animals went by two’s into 
the ark, and in another that some of them went in 
by seven’s; that the Deluge lasted forty days, and 
again that it continued one hundred and fifty days. 
In one of the historical books, we are told that 
God moved David to number Israel, and in an- 
other that Satan suggested it. Equally trouble- 
some is the difficulty of the quotations from the 
Old Testament in the New. Sometimes they agree 
with the Hebrew text, sometimes with the Septuagint 
or Greek version, sometimes with neither. If the 
theory of verbal inspiration is to be championed 
successfully, the fundamentalist must find some way 
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to harmonize the self-contradictions and the verbal 
differences with the theory that both came orig- 
inally from one infallible author, and were recorded 
by infallible penmen. In short, unless he can demon- 
strate that the aceptance of his Bible does not in- 
volve the sacrifice on the part of its readers of their 
common knowledge, and even of their common 
sense, he must expect ere long to see it relegated 
to the limbo of neglected books. 

Realizing this necessity, a second group of Bible 
readers seek to rationalize their faith in the Bible as 
the word of God, by attempting to harmonize the 
Scripture statements with demonstrated scientific 
truth. In this attempt they substitute for the liter- 
alism of the fundamentalists a symbolic method of 
interpretation. Their method and its results are 
exemplified by their treatment of the time element 
in the creation story of the first chapters of Genesis. 
Here we are told that God created the world in 
six days, and that he rested on the seventh. Science 
on the other hand affirms that creation occupied 
millions of years, and is still unfinished. Worlds are 
still being formed from star dust as when “the 
morning stars sang together,” for every day is a 
creative day with God. These two opposing views 
the harmonist seeks to reconcile by a symbolic ex- 
planation of the “days” of Genesis. The word “day” 
is not to be understood, they tell us, as meaning a 
period of twenty-four hours, but allegorically as rep- 
resenting a long period of time. Though we are not 
expressly told the length of these creative periods, 
we may by a simple mathematical calculation esti- 
mate them, for are we not informed by the inspired 
word that to God a thousand years are as one day, 
and one day as a thousand years? God’s Sabbath 
rest that followed the work of creation has been, 
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they say, continuous ever since, having lasted through 
all the ages of recorded time. 

So, by the simple process of multiplying by one 
thousand, the harmonist brings the language of 
Genesis into some degree of harmony with the con- 
clusions of the modern science of geology. But in 
accepting the Genesis story, thus symbolically ex- 
plained, he finds himself out of accord with the 
conception of God’s relation with His world com- 
mon to later Biblical writers. They, instead of 
thinking of God as apart from His world, believed 
that nature depended for the sustaining power of 
its life on Him who watches over the great things 
and the small—who guides the stars in their courses 
and provides the ravens their food, who “sends forth 
the springs into the valleys,’ and “causeth grass 
to grow for cattle and herbs for the service of man.” 

On the whole the inconsistencies of the harmon- 
ist’s Bible are quite as troublesome as those of the 
fundamentalist’s. These difficulties an allegorical 
interpretation do not remove. Consequently many 
former harmonists are now joining a third group of 
Bible readers who may be called the moralists. These 
latter affirm that the Bible has nothing to do with 
scientific truth but only with moral and spiritual 
truth. Their position as stated by an eminent 
churchman is that the Bible teaches, not how the 
heavens go, but how to go to heaven. This sounds 
like an entirely reasonable and defensible point of 
view. The trouble comes from the moralist’s in- 
sistence that within its own restricted field, the moral 
realm, the Bible is equally authoritative throughout, 
that its moral judgments are always infallibly cor- 
rect. Asa matter of fact, the moral inconsistencies 
of the Bible are no less numerous than the historical 
contradictions, so that the moralist faces difficulties 
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no less perplexing than those of the fundamentalist 
or the harmonist. To be consistent with his creed, 
he must endorse the treachery of Jael in killing 
Sisera while he slept, an act that violated the prim- 
itive code of hospitality of even that barbarous age. 
He must reconcile as best he may Elijah’s calling 
down fire from heaven to consume the officers of the 
law sent to arrest him (II Kings I) with Jesus’s 
rebuke of his disciples for proposing to imitate him. 
Still more difficult to reconcile with Jesus’s injunc- 
tion to love one’s enemies is Samuel’s message in 
God’s name to Saul commanding him to kill all the 
Amalekites “both men and women, infant and 
suckling,” the prophet setting an example of thor- 
oughness by hewing Agag, their king, “in pieces 
before the Lord in Gilgal” (I Sam. XV). Another 
prophet curses the children who taunt him for his 
baldness; and in answer to his prayer “two she- 
bears came forth out of the wood and tare forty and 
two children of them” (II Kings I1). This re- 
pellent story seems scarcely consonant with the atti- 
tude toward children of a greater than Elisha who 
declared “whoso shall cause one of these little ones 
that believe in me to stumble, it is profitable for him 
that a great millstone should be hanged about his 
neck, and that he should be sunk in the depths of 
the sea.” 

These examples of moral inconsistencies, together 
with dozens of others that might be cited, show that 
many of the ethical judgments recorded in the Bible, 
so far from being morally infallible, are themselves 
corrected by the more enlightened conscience of later 
Biblical writers. It is hard to see, therefore, how 
the moralist can justify his claim that in the moral 
realm the Scriptures throughout are equally in- 
fallible. 
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One group of Bible readers remains to be men- 
tioned. It is a growing body composed of those who 
accept the conclusions of modern Biblical scholars, 
believing that by so doing they not only account for 
the inconsistencies that perplex the fundamentalist, 
the harmonist, and the moralist, but discover the 
real Bible. 

They find it to be indeed what Saint Jerome in 
the fourth century called it, “a divine library.” It 
consists of sixty-six books bound together into one 
volume. The collection is as varied as if we should 
put together Grimm’s Heroic Legends, Knox’s His- 
tory of the Reformation, Bushnell’s Sermons, Fox’s 
Book of Martyrs, Bacon’s Essays, Cowper’s Letters, 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet; Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, 
Webster’s Speeches, Scott’s Ivanhoe, Swedenborg’s 
Heaven and Hell, a hymn book, Blackstone’s Com- 
mentaries, and Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity. Prac- 
tically every kind of literary interest is represented 
—folklore, history, biography, essay, epistle, drama, 
allegory, oratory, fiction, dream literature, lyric 
poetry, and law, both civil and ecclesiastical. 

Yet the Bible is far more than a splendid mis- 
cellany. With all its variety, it possesses a unity 
obvious and unmistakable. The whole collection is 
unified by the fact of its being a record of the 
religious development of a uniquely gifted race—a 
race endowed with a genius for understanding God 
and His relations with mankind. The Bible, the 
literature of Israel, is the record of successive at- 
tempts to find the right answers to four important 
questions: Who is God? What is man? What is 
the right relation between man and God? How is 
the right relation to be secured? Naturally, since 
these attempts covered about fourteen centuries of 
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religious thinking, the answers varied considerably 
in their religious value. 

How much they varied may be exemplified by a 
brief summary of the progress of Hebrew thought 
in trying to formulate an answer to the first of the 
four questions: Who is God? Originally the 
Hebrews were polytheists, believers in many gods. 
Traces of this primtive polytheism are distinctly 
traceable in the Old Testament. It is evident in 
the very first verse of the Bible, where the name of 
God (elohim) is plural in form, though singular in 
meaning. It is evident also in that strange story in 
the sixth chapter of Genesis, a story that would be 
recognized as an ancient myth if it were read any- 
where but in the Bible, of the sons of God (sons 
of the elohim) falling in love with the daughters 
of men. “They took them wives,” we are told, 
“of all that they chose,” and became the fathers of 
the giants that “were in the earth in those days.” 

Out of this early belief in many gods, monotheism, 
a faith in the one God, developed when a tutelar or 
guardian deity, by name Yahveh, came to be re- 
garded as the chief among the elohim. Other gods 
there still were, less powerful than he, and wor- 
shiped by “lesser breeds without the law’; but 
Yahveh was thenceforth to be supreme in Israel. 
“Who is like unto thee, O Lord, among the gods?” 
So sang the poet who composed the ancient song of 
triumph set into the text of Exodus (Ex. XV:11). 
His supremacy over the deities of neighboring peo- 
ples was first completely established when through 
his favor Elijah overcame the prophets of Baal in 
the dramatic fire test on Mount Carmel (I Kings 
XVIII). This famous arbitration was carefully 
staged. All Israel was present, with Ahab and 
Jezebel, the king and queen. On one side were the 
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eight hundred and fifty prophets of Baal; and on 
the other, the one prophet of Yahveh. On the altar 
the wood was laid, and the flesh of the slain bullock 
upon the wood. The people agreed to accept the 
god that would send the altar fire to consume the 
sacrifice. All day the priests of Baal called in vain 
upon their god. Finally at evening Elijah, after 
drenching the sacrifice and the wood with twelve 
jars of water, called upon Yahveh, who sent so 
hot a fire that it burned not only the sacrifice but 
the wet wood and the very stones of the altar. 
“And when all the people saw it, they fell on their 
faces: and they said, the Lord; he is the God; the 
Yahveh, he is the God.” 

For a long time this national God, Yahveh, was 
thought of as a provincial God, a local deity con- 
fined to the land where his worshipers lived. So 
closely was the worship of Yahveh connected with 
the land that when Naaman, the Syrian, wished to 
worship the God of Israel at his home city, Damas- 
cus, he had to beg for two mule loads of the soil 
of Canaan so that he might make the deity feel at 
home in a foreign country (II Kings V). It was 
a great discovery that Jacob made when on a journey 
that took him outside of Canaan he dreamed that 
he saw God’s angels in a district that he had thought 
of as outside God’s jurisdiction. “Verily,” he ex- 
claimed, on awakening, “God was in this place, and 
I knew it not .. . and he called the name of that 
place Beth-el’” (house of God). 

Moreover this national God was considered to be 
the invincible leader of the armies of Israel. The 
nation’s enemies were his enemies and their discom- 
fiture was his triumph. . This idea finds expression 
in the refrain of one of the most stirring of the 
Hebrew patriotic songs: 
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The Lord of Hosts is with us, 
The God of Jacob is our refuge. 
IRS; SILAS. Ge 


The term “Lord of hosts” (Yahveh Sabaoth) means 
that God was regarded as being, not only com- 
mander-in-chief of the armies of Israel, but the 
militant head of the heavenly hosts as well. As such, 
he is said to have once sent an angel who described 
himself as “a prince of Yahveh’s host” to give 
Joshua expert military advice upon the conduct of 
the siege of Jericho, which apparently was not being 
carried on efficiently according to the principles of 
celestial strategy. So successful was this strategy 
that Jericho fell—titerally fell flat—within a week. 

Only gradually, and largely through the influence 
of the eighth-century prophets, did the conception 
of Yahveh as a local and national war god yield 
to a larger view of God as the ruler of the whole 
earth. The prophet Amos it was, who first taught 
that He was not the God of Israel alone, but that 
just as truly as He brought the Israelites out of 
“Egypt, so also did He bring the Philistines from 
Crete, and the Syrians from the region of the Cas- 
pian Sea (Amos IX:7). 

To a time much later than the eighth century 
belongs the conception of God as a _ universal 
spiritual presence from whom it is neither possible 
nor desirable to escape. In Psalm CXXXIX occurs 
~ this sublime expression of faith in the universal 
presence: 

Whither shall I go from thy spirit? 

Or whither shall I flee from thy presence? 


If I ascend up into heaven, thou art there: 
If I make my bed in Sheol, behold thou art there. 


One of the effects of such an exaltation and spirit- 
ualization of the idea of God was to increase 1m- 
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measurably the distance between sinful man and 
Deity. Hence, to bridge this chasm there developed 
in Israel a belief in an elaborate hierarchy of angels 
—five orders of them—whose function was to act as 
intermediaries between man and his God. 

Had the growth of the idea of God stopped there, 
we should have had a God adequately described by 
Milton in the lines: 


. . . God doth not need 
Either man’s work or his own gifts. 
Who best 
Bear his mild yoke, they serve Him best. 
His state 
Is kingly: thousands at his bidding speed 
And post o’er land and ocean without rest; 


Between such a regal divinity and the object of 
the modern Christians’ worship there intervenes, 
however, Jesus’s teaching of the divine fatherhood, 
which is from the Christian’s point of view the com- 
pletion and the crown of the long process of man’s 
attempts to find God. 

The result of the substitution of the literary and 
historical study of the Old Testament for the older 
textual method of approach has proved unfounded 
the fear, formerly shared by many, lest the work of 
Biblical scholars should be wholly or mainly de- 
structive. On the contrary, nothing essential has been 
lost. Though some of the mystery has disappeared, 
that lack has been more than compensated by what 
has been gained. To those of us who have tried 
it the historical or literary method of study has 
meant the rediscovery of the Hebrew Scriptures. 
In the light that has been thrown upon them by the 
reverent study of modern Biblical scholars the 
prophets, for example, are seen no longer as vague 
and shadowy figures in a past distant and unreal, 
but are brought before us as Tissot, the French 
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painter, brings them before us in the garb and in 
the surroundings in which they lived. And their 
words, like their personalities, have become vital— 
alive with messages for today, messages which we 
in this age cannot afford to ignore. 


CHAP Tika! 
THE HEBREW PROPHETS 


In view of the importance of the prophets, both 
for their own times and ours, it is imperative that 
one should clearly understand what was the pro- 
phetic function. Exactly who these sixteen men were, 
what they aspired for and did, what they were for 
their time and what they still are for ours, what por- 
tion of our common stock of ethical ideas we owe 
to them—these are questions about which the aver- 
age man has only the vaguest ideas. Without having 
thought much about it, he supposes that prophecy 
was “history written beforehand,’! and that the 
prophet’s special duty and significance consisted in 
foretelling the coming of Christ. Such a supposi- 
tion, it seems hardly necessary to point out, is 
totally unjust both to the character and to the im- 
portance of Israelitish prophecy. Prediction was 
indeed a part of the prophetic work, but it was by 
no means exclusively the prophetic function. 
Prophecy was occupied with the destinies of the 
kingdom of God, sometimes even the far-distant 
consummation and glory of the kingdom. But, 


* Justin Martyr’s definition of the word prophet, which 
represents a prevalent misconception that has persisted even 
to our own time, is found in the first Apologia CXXXI: 
“There were among the Jews certain men who were prophets 
of God, through whom the prophetic spirit published before- 
a things that were to come to pass ere ever they hap- 
pened. 
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though the prophet looked forward rather than back- 
ward, though indeed the prophets lived in the future 
in a sense that the priests and the sages did not, we 
must not restrict prophecy to the foretelling of the 
future. The prophets were essentially men of the 
present. Their mission was to save Israel by recall- 
ing the nation to the obligations of the covenant. 
They were not soothsayers. Only occasionally do 
they venture predictions, and then only as an ex- 
pression of their sublime faith. Moreover, all their 
predictions were conditional, and were so understood 
at the time they were uttered. Jonah, for example, 
first refused his mission to Nineveh because he 
feared that his prediction of the coming destruction 
of the city would, on account of the people’s re- 
pentance, be unfulfilled; that is, he knew that the 
fulfillment of his prophecy depended upon the con- 
duct of the people whose destruction he foretold. 
Thus it has happened that many a dire announce- 
ment of impending doom has been unrealized, and 
that the fulfillment of many a glorious prediction 
has been long deferred, because both were condi- 
tional, and because conditions, upon which the pre- 
dictions were contingent, changed. 

No better corrective for the popular misconcep- 
tion of the true prophetic function can be found 
than an examination of the etymology of the Hebrew 
_word for prophet, for by this means we can find out 
what the Hebrews themselves understood by it. 
The Hebraic word for prophet is closely allied to 
an Arabic word that means to proclaim something, 
or to carry out some mandate.” It would appear, 


2 Several alternative derivations of the Hebrew word for 
prophet are discussed by L. W. Batten in The Hebrew 
Prophet, p. 344; in Hastings’ Bible Dictionary, article 
“Prophet”; and in Cornill’s Prophets of Israel, pp. 6ff. 
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therefore, that the Hebrew word in its root mean- 
ing signified the delivery of some message, and that 
the prophet was a deputed speaker. That such 
actually was the fundamental meaning of the word 
among the Hebrews appears from a passage in 
Exodus (IV.1off), where we are told that Moses 
hesitated and drew back from his vocation to deliver 
Israel, saying, “O Lord, I am not a man of words, 
neither heretofore, nor since thou hast spoken unto 
thy servant: for I am slow of speech, and of a 
slow tongue.” And the Lord, accordingly, desig- 
nated Aaron as Moses’s spokesman, saying, “And 
he shall be thy prophet unto the people: and it shall 
come to pass that he shall be to thee a mouth, and 
thou shalt be to him as God.” So it appears that 
Aaron was to be Moses’s prophet in the same sense 
that Moses was to be God’s prophet. He was to 
be his spokesman, or interpreter. 

Such a conception, involving the idea that God 
revealed his will to certain selected individuals, who 
thus became his interpreters, was a gradual growth; 
and this growth, or historical development, is in- 
volved in considerable obscurity. It is quite prob- 
able that prophecy is an outgrowth of ‘“‘divina- 
tion.” Of the “diviners” and their methods we 
know comparatively little except that they were men 
who sought to discover the divine will by external 
means—arrows, rods, and the sacred lot. Joseph, 
we are told (Gen. XLIV:15), was a diviner; and 
Balaam, also, was such at least by reputed calling 
(Num. XXIT:7, 18). The art of divination seems 
to have been borrowed originally from the Canaan- 
ites (I Sam. VI:2), and was by the provisions of 
the Deuteronomic code (Deut. XVIII:10-14) ex- 
pressly forbidden as “an abomination unto the 
Lord.” It seems, however, never entirely to have 
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disappeared in Israel. Both Isaiah and Micah 
(Isa. XLIV:25; Mic. III:6) in the eighth century, 
and in the post-exilic period, Zechariah (Zech. X :2) 
refer contemptuously to the false prophets as 
diviners. Succeeding the diviners, and immediately 
preceding the prophets, were the “seers” (1 Sam. 
_TX:9), whose function was to disclose to indi- 
viduals the secrets of the present and of the im- 
mediate future. The office of the seer was some- 
what similar to that of the modern clairvoyant. To 
him men went to “inquire of the Lord,’ as formerly 
they had gone to the priest to obtain the sacred 
oracle by means of the sacred lot, the “Urim and 
Thummim.” For such services the seer was paid 
a fee, a quarter of a shekel in at least one instance 
(1 Sam. IX:9) is mentioned as the amount re- 
quired. Samuel, to whom this fee was to be paid, 
was the first to represent in a complete degree the 
development of the idea of prophet as the mouth- 
piece of God. It is noteworthy that the Hebrews 
themselves seem to have regarded him as the first 
of the prophetic line; at all events, the author of 
the Book of Hebrews in the muster roll of the na- 
tional heroes mentions “Samuel and the prophets” 
(Heb. X1:32) as if he headed the list. Moses, to 
be sure, is frequently spoken of as a prophet, but 
in such a way as to suggest that the term was ap- 
~ plied to him in a retrospective sense. There is noth- 
ing to indicate that he was ever called a prophet in 
his own day. Samuel undoubtedly represents the 
completion of the long development covering many 
centuries, the stages of which are traceable in the 
names that were successively applied to the man 
supposed to be on somewhat intimate terms with 


God. 
It is in the time of Samuel that we first hear of 
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communities of prophets. They seem to have con- 
gregated about the several local sanctuaries, for the 
places mentioned as their residences are local 
cénters of Yahveh-worship. Such were Ramah in 
Mount Ephraim (I Sam. XIX:18); Bethel in the 
same vicinity (II Kings 11:3); Gibeah in Benja- 
min (I Sam. X:5-10); Jericho on the Jordan 
(II Kings I1:5), and Gilgal (II Kings IV:38). 
The number of these groups of prophets at this 
particular time, and their close association with the 
worship of the period, were resultant upon the 
awakening of patriotism caused by the rigors of 
Philistine oppression. This seems to have been 
more severe than any the nation had suffered hitherto. 
It certainly was sufficient to call forth a new na- 
tional spirit, and in Israel patriotism and religion 
were, if not synonymous, at least correlative terms. 
Israel’s enemies were looked upon as foes of 
Yahveh; and only by His help could Israel hope 
to throw off the yoke of the oppressors. The op- 
pression of the nation by a foreign enemy was, con- 
sequently, the signal for the appearance of a more 
devout adherence to the Captain of the hosts of 
Israel, and of a more fervid patriotism. 

The patriotic fervor of these groups of prophets 
seems not to have been altogether according to 
knowledge. They expressed it by singing, dancing, 
and an excitation of manner analogous to the deport- 
ment of the modern Oriental dervish (I. Sam. X:5). 
Like all emotional excitement, that of the prophets 
was highly contagious. The story is told (I Sam. 
XIX) that when Saul in pursuit of David went to 
Naioth, he caught the prophetic spirit, ‘‘and he also 
stripped off his clothes, and he also prophesied 
before Samuel, and fell down naked all that day 
and all that night. Wherefore they say, ‘Is Saul 
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also among the prophets?’” This saying has been 
misinterpreted, and the prevalent opinion of the 
prophetic ecstasy, consequently, misunderstood. 
They did not mean to ask why so worldly a man 
found himself in so exalted a company, but rather 
how so distinguished a person could feel at home 
in such questionable society. 

Though there is no evidence that Samuel orig- 
inated these prophetic communities, he seems to have 
been in close relation with them, appearing at the 
head of one of them in the passage just referred 
to. The probability is that he saw the value of the 
religious patriotism of the prophets, and that he 
allied himself with them as a means of promoting the 
end he had in view, the establishment of a theocracy, 
a kingdom of God on earth. 

In the attempt to realize this dream of a kingdom 
of God on earth through the establishment of the 
monarchy upon a firm basis, Samuel and his suc- 
cessors, Elijah and Elisha,? worked in close rela- 
tion with the reigning king. They acted as his 
counsellors, and addressed him in the name of God, 
through him directly influencing governmental pol- 
icies. Later, in the reign of kings out of sympathy 
with the theocratic idea, such an alliance became 
impossible. Hence arose the separation of religion 
and politics, and the complete independence of the 
prophetic order, the prophets taking their place 
against all classes as the immediate servants of 
Yahveh. They no longer headed political move- 
ments, nor allied themselves with any political party 
in the state. Unlike the priests, who were the 
staunch supporters of the existing order, the 
prophets were always protestants. Theirs was in- 


® These men were often called by the Hebrews “The for- 
mer prophets.” 
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variably the voice of protest against existing condi- 
tions, against the tendency to degrade the worship 
of Yahveh into a sensuous ritualism, and against 
the mistaken policy of trying to strengthen the polit- 
ical life of the nation by worldly alliances with their 
idolatrous neighbors. 

Their attitude of insurgency naturally brought 
them into conflict with the priests. As the stead- 
fast upholders of the established order in church and 
state, the latter looked with the distrust that the 
conservative always feels for the radical upon the 
idealism of the prophets. Their general attitude is 
perfectly exemplified in the position taken by 
Amaziah, the priest of the sanctuary at Bethel on 
the occasion of the preaching of Amos. After having 
complained to King Jeroboam, charging Amos with 
conspiring to incite a rebellion against the king’s 
authority, he sarcastically advises the prophet to go 
back to Judah whence he had come, saying, “O thou 
seer, go, flee thee away into the land of Judah, 
and there eat bread, and prophesy there: but 
prophesy not again any more at Bethel: for it is the 
king’s sanctuary, and it is a royal house (Amos 
Wilti2 a13); 

The priests’ dislike of the prophets was on the 
whole well founded, for the prophets not only dis- 
paraged the priestly office, but depreciated the whole 
ceremonial system with which the priests were iden- 
tified. Amos decries the idea that the sacrificial 
cult was of ancient origin, “Did you bring me sac- 
rifices and offerings in the wilderness forty years, 
O house of Israel?” he asks ironically (Amos V :25). 
Even more denunciatory of the priests is Hosea. 
Including both the royal house and their supporters, 
the priestly hierarchy, in one sweeping arraignment, 
he cries out, “Hear this, O ye priests, and hearken 
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O house of Israel, and give ear, O house of the 
king, for unto you pertaineth the judgment; for ye 
have been a snare at Mizpah, and a net spread upon 
Tabor” (Hos. V:1). He even charges the priests 
with the most revolting crimes (Hos. VI:9). In 
contrast to the polluted sacrifices of such “blind 
mouths,” God, he says, desires “mercy and not sac- 
rifice, and knowledge of God more than burnt offer- 
ings (Hos. VI:6). 

Partly owing to their recalcitrant attitude toward 
the ruling class, the social position of the prophets 
was relatively lower than that of the priests, who 
were the most influential class in the Hebrew state. 
Such social inferiority was reflected in their dress. 
In contrast to the white robes of the priests they 
wore a somber-hued mantle of camel’s hair. This 
became a symbol of the prophetic office in much the 
same way as the clerical coat, the cassock waistcoat, 
and white tie of the modern clergyman is a badge 
of his office. When Elijah was commissioned to 
anoint Elisha as his successor, he found Elisha plow- 
ing in the field, and cast upon him his mantle 
(I Kings XIX:16ff). Saul readily recognized 
Samuel by the mantle, when, at his request, the witch 
of Endor summoned the prophet from the abode 
of the dead (I Sam. XXVIII:13f). Similarly, 
Ahaziah, when he hears that the person met by his 
messengers was a man with a garment of hair, and 
girt with a girdle of leather about his loins, imme- 
diately identified him, saying, ie is Eliyalt,. athe 
Tishbite.” The leather girdle is so frequently re- 
ferred to as to make it probable that this, too, was 
an essential part of the prophet’s costume. There 
was also a distinguishing mark upon the forehead 
between the eyes, probably a scar following an in- 
cision. When the prophet went to meet Ahab, after 
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the battle with the Syrians, he disguised himself 
“with his headband over his eyes,” covering the 
characteristic scar. As soon as he took the head- 
band away from his eyes Ahab “discerned him that 
he was of the prophets” (I Kings XX. 38-41). 

Though some of the prophets were self-support- 
ing, many of them seem to have lived in a pre- 
carious way upon the free-will offerings of the pious 
(II Kings IV :8ff). A considerable source of in- 
come was the fees paid by those who came to con- 
sult them. Apparently these fees were not fixed, but 
varied with the circumstances of the giver, some- 
what like the perquisites of the modern clergyman 
for performing the marriage ceremony. Though 
the rather modest sum of a quarter of a shekel 
(about sixteen cents) is once mentioned as adequate 
(I Sam. 1X:7-8), the fees paid were sometimes 
very large. When Ben-hadad, king of Syria, sent 
Hazael to meet Elisha to ask whether the king 
should recover from his illness, we are told that 
Hazael “took a present with him of every good 
thing of Damascus, forty camels’ burden (II Kings 
VIII:7-9). In course of time the custom of ac- 
cepting fees became so notorious an abuse that the 
greater prophets mention it more than once as among 
the most flagrant evils of their time. Side by side 
with Ezekiel’s denunciation of the priests is his 
arraignment of the mercenary prophets, who “go 
about like a roaring lion ravening the prey: they 
have devoured souls ; they take treasure and precious 
things; they have made her widows many in the 
midst thereof” (Ezek. XXII:25). The Second 
Isaiah, also, protests in the same breath that “the 
priests teach for hire and the prophets divine for 
money.” 


The prophet’s chief business, however, was not 
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giving advice either gratuitously or for a fee, but 
preaching. All the prophets were orators, and 
orators who spoke extempore, rather than essayists ; 
and probably all the prophecies were delivered orally 
before being committed to writing. Moreover, it is 
certain that the early prophecies were not only oral, 
but lyrical, and accompanied by music. The com- 
pany of prophets that Saul met after his anointing 
were prophesying to the music of a psaltery, and a 
timbrel and a pipe, and a harp, played by minstrels 
who went before them (I Sam. X:5). Elisha, it 
will be remembered, called for a minstrei to ac- 
company his discourse before the kings. “And it 
came to pass, when the minstrel played, that the 
hand of Jehovah came upon him” (II Kings III:15). 

The occasions of the delivery of the prophetic 
addresses were mainly the popular gatherings at 
feasts, and for worship at the favorite shrines. 
Amos, for example, spoke at Bethel (Amos VIT:10) ; 
and the language of the indignant chief priest im- 
plies that Amos was out of order, not in speaking 
there, but only because he had inveighed against 
the king, who was regarded as the proprietor of 
the sanctuary. Jeremiah preached, standing “in the 
gate of the Lord’s house” (Jer. VIII:1) ; and later, 
when he was not allowed to enter the “house of the 
Lord,” he commissioned Baruch to read his written 
prophecy on a great fast day before the Temple 
of Jerusalem (Jer. XXXVI:9ff). 

In their preaching the prophets made an extensive 
use of at least one of the methods employed in our 
modern elementary schools. They taught by object 


“A possible exception is Ezekiel’s prophecy; but even 
here there is no evidence to prove that any part of the book, 
unless it be Chapters XL-XLVIII, was written before 
being delivered. 
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lessons. Hosea gave to each of his three children 
names that reiterated every time they were pro- 
nounced the prophet’s stern menace of overthrow 
for the northern kingdom (Hos. 1). Isaiah wore for 
three years the shameful garb of a slave to impress 
upon his contemporaries his grim prediction that 
the Egyptians in whom the Hebrews trusted would 
be led away captive to Assyria (Is. XX: 1-4). Sim- 
ilarly Jeremiah wore a wooden yoke, symbolic of 
the yoke of the Assyrian servitude that the nations 
wore (Jer. XXVIII :10-13). Some of the symbolic 
prophecies seem to have been literary illustrations 
rather than to have been actually performed. It is 
difficult to see for example, how Jeremiah could 
have fulfilled in any literal way the command to 
lay great stones with mortar in the brick pavement 
“which is at the entry of Pharaoh’s house in 
Tahpanhes” (Jer. XLIII:8,'9).. Such a piecesot 
seeming vandalism as this would certainly have been 
bitterly resented by the Egyptians, and would prob- 
ably have cost the prophet his life. Scarcely less 
fatal would have been such a test of endurance as 
that described in the fourth chapter of Ezekiel, where 
the prophet is commanded to lie on his left side 
for three hundred and ninety days, pointing with 
bared arm to a portrayal of the horrors of a siege; 
and having done this, to lie on his right side for 
forty days more, in a similar attitude, prophesying 
the while against the house of Judah (Ezek. 
IV :1-8). The fact that these symbolic acts were 
not in all cases actually performed did not lessen 
their value as illustrations of the truths the prophets 
were trying to enforce, even though their appeal was 
through the written word. 

In exchanging the written for the oral form, the 


us 
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prophets were not actuated by literary ambition. 
They were not trying to furnish classics for the 
perusal of a later age. The written was to serve 
the same purpose as the spoken word. In both his 
speaking and his writing the prophet invariably ad- 
dressed, not posterity, but his immediate contem- 
poraries, speaking chiefly of present sin, and present 
duty. Moreover, it is highly improbable that many 
of the prophets could write, writing in ancient Israel 
being a highly specialized profession, followed by 
comparatively few. Some controlling necessity must 
have influenced the prophets to change from the oral 
to the written form of appeal. What this neces- 
sity was we know, at least in the case of Jeremiah. 
For twenty-one years he had confined himself to 
oral preaching, but in the fourth year of king 
Jehoiakim’s reign he dictated to Baruch the scribe, 
the prophecies he had hitherto delivered orally. The 
reason for this action is expressly stated: “And 
Jeremiah commanded Baruch saying, I am shut up; 
I cannot go into the house of the Lord: therefore 
-go thou, and read in the roll, which thou hast written 
from my mouth, the words of the Lord in the ears 
of the people in the Lord’s house upon the fast 
day. . . . It may be they will present their supplica- 
tion before the Lord, and will return every one from 
his evil way .. .” (Jer. XXXVI:1-6). The passage 
is deeply significant both because it states the pur- 
pose of the writing, which is thus seen to be iden- 
tical with the purpose of Jeremiah’s oral preaching 
—namely, to recall Judah from its “evil way”—and 
because it also explicitly states the reason for the 
substitution of the written for the oral form of ad- 
dress. The reason is suggested by the statement, 
“T am shut up, I cannot go into the house of the 
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Lord.” This has been interpreted® to mean, not 
that Jeremiah was in prison at the time, for this 
could not have been the case, but that he was in 
danger of his life if he appeared in public. Indeed, 
as a result of Baruch’s public reading of the roll 
before the king, an attempt was made to imprison 
both the prophet and the scribe. The significance 
of the whole incident is unmistakable. The change 
from the oral to the written form of prophecy was 
due to the fact that, for one reason or another, it 
had become impossible for the prophet to reach the 
ears of the people, so that he was obliged to have 
recourse for the delivery of his message, to the 
written form. 

As a result of this change, we have the prophet- 
ical literature, which comprises more than one half 
the contents of the Old Testament. When we 
examine this literature with a view to ascertaining 
its literary characteristics, we find that it is in form 
dramatic, that it is written in the form of dialogue, 
but with the names of the speakers omitted. Such 
an omission adds incalculably to the difficulty of 
understanding the prophetic books, for one is con- 
tinually at a loss to identify the speaker in a given 
passage. Usually the chief speaker is God; some- 
times it is the prophet himself who speaks for God, 
while the other parts of the dialogue are borne by 
the people. Often, however, the dialogue is ren- 
dered more complex by the introduction of other 
speakers. Now, these are the heathen; and again, 
they are merely disembodied voices who interrupt 
the speeches with lyric utterances expressing the 
feelings aroused by the preceding speech, in this 
way resembling the choruses in an oratorio. To 





* Batten, The Hebrew Prophet, p. 148. 
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realize what a serious obstacle to the understanding 
of written prophecy is offered by the omission of the 
names of the speakers, one has but to consider how 
difficult it would be to read intelligently one of 
Shakespeare’s plays under similar conditions—that 
is, with no suggestion as to who is speaking, and 
with no indentation of the lines to indicate a change 
of speaker. As an illustration we may glance at a 
few familiar lines from one of Shakespeare’s best- 
known plays,® printed, as the prophetic books are 
usually printed, in a way to give the minimum of 
help to the understanding: 

Why doth the Jew pause? take thy forfeiture. Give me 
my principal and let me go. I have it ready for thee; here 
it is. He hath refused it in the open court: He shall have 
merely justice and his bond. A Daniel, still say I, a second 
Daniel! I thank thee, Jew, for teaching me that word. 
Shall I not barely have my principal? Thou shalt have 
nothing but the forfeiture, to be so taken at thy peril, Jew, 
Why, then the devil give him good of it! Tl stay no longer 
here in question. 

An example of the simplest form of prophetic 
dialogue is found in the sixty-third chapter of Isaiah 
-—the vision of the divine Warrior from Edom. The 
speakers are the prophet and Yahveh, the two awed 
questions of the prophet being answered by the 
stately announcement of Him who comes to judge 
the earth, and save His people:* 


(The Prophet) Who is this that cometh from Edom, 

With crimson garments from Bozrah? 

This that is glorious in his apparel, 
Marching in the greatness of his strength? 


©The Merchant of Venice, Act IV, sc. III: 335-344. 
"The arrangement of the text is that of “The Modern 
Reader’s Bible.’ Edited by Professor R. G. Moulton. 
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( Yahveh) I that speak in righteousness, 
Mighty to save. 


(The Prophet) Wherefore art thou red 
In thine apparel, 
And thy garments 
Like him that treadeth in the wine fat? 


(Yahveh) I have trodden the wine press alone; 
And of the peoples there was no man with 


me 
Yea, I ‘trod them in mine anger, 
And trampled them in my fury; 
And their life blood is sprinkled upon my 
garments, 
And I have stained all my raiment. 


For the day of vengeance was in my heart, 

And the year of my redeemed is come. 

And I looked, and there was none to help; 

And I wondered that there was none to 
uphold: 


Therefore mine own arm brought salva- 
tion unto me; 
And I trod down the peoples in mine 
anger, 
And made them drunk in my fury, 
And I poated out their life blood on the 
earth, 


A more elaborate example of the prophetic dia- 
logue, and more difficult to understand as ordinarily 
printed, because in it occur the lyrical cries of disem- 
bodied voices, is found in the fortieth chapter of 
Isaiah: 


(Yahveh) Comfort ye, comfort ye my people 
Saith your God. 
Speak ye comfortably to Jerusalem, 
And cry unto her, 
That her warfare is accomplished, 
That her iniquity is pardoned 
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(First Voice) 


(Second Voice) 
(Third Voice) 


Fourth Voice) 


_ (Fifth Voice) 


(Sixth Voice) 


That she hath received of the Lord’s 
hand double for all her sins. 


Prepare ye in the wilderness the way of 
the Lord, 
Make straight in the desert a highway 
for our God. 
Every valley shall be exalted, 
And every mountain and hill shall be 
made low: 
And the crooked shall be made straight, 
And the rough places plain: 
And the glory of the Lord shall be re- 
vealed, 
And all flesh shall see it together: 
For the mouth of the Lord hath spoken it. 


Cry! 


What shall I cry? 
All flesh is grass, 
And all the goodliness thereof is as the 
flower of the field: 
The grass withereth, 
The flower fadeth, 
Because the breath of the Lord bloweth 
upon it: 
Surely the people is grass! 


The grass withereth, 

The flower fadeth: 

But the word of our God shall stand for 
ever. 


O thou that tellest good tidings to Zion, 
Get thee up into the high mountain ; 
O thou, that tellest good tidings to Jerusa- 
lem, 
Lift up thy voice with strength; 
Lift it up, be not afraid; 
Say unto the cities of Judah, Behold, 
your God! 


Behold the Lord God will come as a 
mighty one, 
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And his arm shall rule for him: 
Behold, his reward is with him, 
And his recompense before him. 
He shall feed his flock like a shepherd, 
He shall gather the lambs in his arm, 
And carry them in his bosom, 
And shall gently lead them that give suck. 


Sometimes the prophetic dialogue is further com- 
plicated and obscured by the introduction of de- 
scription, or of narrated vision, designed to fur- 
nish a background or setting for the dialogue. An 
interesting illustration is furnished by the tenth 
chapter of Isaiah, where the message concerning 
Assyria is, without any explanation interrupted by 
a narrated vision of the approach from the north 
of an invading army of Assyrians, and the conster- 
nation caused by its devastating march toward the 
Holy City: 


He is come to Aiath— 

He is passed through Migron— 

At Michmash he layeth up his baggage— 
They are gone over the pass— 

They have taken up their lodging at Geba— 
Ramah trembleth— 

Gibeah of Saul is fled. 


Cry aloud with thy voice, O daughter of Gallim! 

Hearken, O Laishah! 

O thou poor Anathoth 

Madmenah is a fugitive— 

The inhabitants of Gebim gather themselves to flee— 

This very day shall he halt at Nob— 

He shaketh his hand at the mount of the daughter of Zion, 
the hill of Jerusalem. 


To the dramatic complexity of Hebrew prophecy 
English literature furnishes no very close analogy. 
Probably the nearest approach is Shelley’s lyrical 
drama, Prometheus Unbound. A much closer 
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analogy is furnished by the sacred oratorio, with 
its solos corresponding to the prophetic monologues, 
its duets and quartettes corresponding to the pro- 
phetic dialogues, and its crashing choruses cor- 
responding to the dirges and triumph songs of 
prophecy. 

Thus by stirring address, by the lyric utterance 
of impassioned poetry, now by symbolic acts, now 
by written tract or historical illustration, by what- 
ever best means were at hand, the prophets sought 
to impress upon the half-awakened conscience of 
the nation, upon careless monarchs and yet more 
careless people—the divinely inspired truths that 
glowed within their own enlightened souls. Some- 
times they played the réle of statesmen, fearlessly 
advocating the theory that Israel was a theocracy; 
sometimes they played the réle of social reformers, 
pointing out the evils of the social system, luxury, 
the lust of the eye, and the pride of life, and the 
oppression of the poor. As social reformers, they 
became the champions of the oppressed, and as such, 
they assailed most often those sins of commercial 
dishonesty which in modern times have been sup- 
posed to be particularly characteristic of the Jew, 
but from which Gentiles are not, it appears, wholly 
exempt. Always they stood forth as ethical and 
religious leaders. 

Their ethical and religious teaching may be sum- 
‘marized in three fundamental propositions. Their 
most insistent emphasis was upon the nation’s obliga- 
tion to be faithful to the covenant between Yahveh 
and Israel, whereby God had chosen Israel out of 
all the nations of the earth to be His people, and 
whereby they in return had elected to serve Him 
faithfully. Though this idea of the covenant was 
the most fundamental part of the prophetic teach- 
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ing, the second was scarcely less important—namely, 
the purpose of the covenant, which was the building 
up of a kingdom of God on earth. Such a kingdom 
was to be the external expression of the covenant, 
for the end and aim of the covenant was, in the 
prophetic thought, the kingdom of God on earth 
founded, and though not yet realized, destined to 
be realized as a universal dominion through Israel. 
Closely allied to this thought of the hope of Israel 
as part of the larger hope for the world at large 
was the third of the prophetic ideals—the conserva- 
tion of the Hebrew state, as the condition of realizing 
the hope of a kingdom of God on earth. The 
Israelitish state as it then existed seemed to them 
a sacred thing, because it was in their thought the 
kingdom of God already founded and destined to 
attain to a perfect purity of faith and morals, and 
to become the spiritual leader of the nations of the 
world. Ultimately, it is true, the prophets did come 
to realize that the kingdom of God might exist apart 
from any embodiment of it in the form of a political 
state, that, indeed, the destruction of the Jewish 
state might be the trumph of their God—the triumph 
of righteousness over sin—and that, therefore, the 
religious ideals of Israel might survive their na- 
tional overthrow. But it was not till after the Exile, 
when the scepter was seen to have departed forever 
from Judah, that such a complete spiritualization 
of the hope of Israel could occur. 

It is in the union of aims at the same time so 
idealistic and so practical as those embodied in the 
three propositions just referred to that the unique- 
ness of Israelitish prophecy consists. 

The old idea of prophecy as having been peculiar 
to Israel must, im the light of our ampler knowledge 
of Semitic life in general, be given up. All Semitic 
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peoples had their prophets. Like sacrifice, priest- 
hood, temple, Sabbath, fasts, feasts, sacred pillars, 
the distinction between clean and unclean, prophecy 
was the common possession of the whole Semitic 
family of nations.§ 

But a succession of men so absorbed in “the living 
God,” and at the same time so intensely practical 
in their aims, at once statesmen, reformers, and 
idealist, cannot be found in antiquity outside of 
Israel. In a very true sense it may be said that 
prophecy is one of the world’s debts to Israel, for, 
taken as a class, the Hebrew prophets have been 
without a parallel in human history in their work 
and influence. 


8 Sec. J. M. P. Smith, The Prophet and His Problems, 
Pp. 3-25. 


CHAPTER fit 
AMOS, THE PROPHET AS SOCIAL REFORMER 


One of the tiniest books among the world’s classics 
is the prophecy of Amos. Indeed, if printed in 
modern form it would make only a pamphlet of very 
few pages. Yet it is in many respects most notable. 
In the first place it is probably the oldest book of 
the Bible which has come down to us in anything 
like its original form. Yet, although it is commonly 
classed among the minor prophets because of its 
brevity, and although it has been neglected by Bible 
students till recent years, it is nevertheless of pro- 
found interest not only because it is the first pre- 
served from ancient Israel, but because it is one of 
the most significant mileposts in the upward progress 
of humanity. 

The prophet Amos was a herdman of Tekoa, a 
little mountain hamlet twelve miles south of Jeru- 
salem, on the high plateau overlooking the valley of 
the Dead Sea some 4,000 feet below. Scott, in the 
opening chapters of The Talisman, describing the 
journey of the Crusader, Kenneth of the Couching 
Leopard, with the Saracen Emir to visit Theodoric 
of Engedi, has given us a vivid picture of this deso- 
late region. Here Amos, who is described in the 
heading of the book as “among the shepherds of 
Tekoa,”’ tended a peculiar kind of desert sheep, still 
prized among the Arabs for the excellence of their 
wool, and was a dresser of sycamores. ‘This tree, 
not our sycamore, is easily grown in a poor soil, and 
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produces a fruit like a small fig, with a sweet but 
watery taste which is eaten only by the poor. The 
ripening of this fruit was hastened by pinching or 
bruising it, which accounts for the term Amos ap- 
plies to himself—‘“a pincher of sycamores.” 

How Amos became a prophet we have no means 
of knowing. He certainly did not belong to the 
prophetic guild, for he emphatically denies being 
connected with it or with the professional schools 
of the prophets. His words imply that he was fol- 
lowing his ordinary occupations when he became 
conscious of a summons to preach. “And Yahveh 
took me from after the flock; and Yahveh said 
unto me, Go, prophesy to my people, Israel” 
(Amos VIII:15). 

In obedience to such a summons he visited the 
autumn festival at Bethel where he uttered his mes- 
sage of doom, declaring, “And the high plans of 
Isaac shall be desolate, and the sanctuaries of Israel 
shall be laid waste; and I will rise against the house 
of Jeroboam with the sword” (VII:9). It does not 
seem surprising that the high priest Amaziah pro- 
tested against his preaching, advising him to go back 
to his own country “and there eat bread and prophesy 
there” (VII :12). 

From internal evidence we may date the preach- 
ing of Amos pretty accurately. The background is 
the latter part of the reign of Jeroboam II. This 
was a brilliant and prosperous reign of forty-one 
years, during which, owing to the weakening of the 
power of Syria which had been almost annihilated 
by Assyrian attacks from the east, Jeroboam was 
able to re-conquer the lost territory east of the Jor- 
dan, and to extend the borders of Israel to the passes 
of the Lebanons (Hamath), and apparently even 
to wrest some of the country of Syria proper from 
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the power of Damascus (II Kings XIV:28). He 
also laid the Moabites under tribute; and “restored 
the coast of Israel from the entering in of Hamath 
into the sea of the Arabah” (II Kings XIV:25), 
namely, from the far North to the Dead Sea. Thus 
in the days of Jeroboam II the combined territory 
of Israel and Judah was about equal to that of the 
united Kingdom of Israel in the palmiest days of 
David and Solomon. 

This period of prosperity was also, it appears 
from the book of Amos, an era of self-confidence 
and luxury with their accompanying moral vices, 
particularly those vices to which an ancient oriental 
people were especially susceptible—cruel oppression 
of the poor, the perversion of justice for bribes, and 
dishonest business practices. Notwithstanding the 
flagrant social evils of the time, the people per- 
sistently regarded their material prosperity as in- 
dubitable evidence of God’s favor, and deemed it 
necessary only to maintain an elaborate ritual wor- 
ship in order to fulfil their obligations and retain 
God’s favor. 

Such fallacious reasoning revolted the simple con- 
science of the peasant reared in the pure traditions 
of desert Yahvism. The record of his preaching 
is no elegantly turned essay on conduct, but the out- 
pouring of a heart aflame with indignation at social 
injustice. In this lies the secret of Amos’s aston- 
ishing literary style. Nothing could at first glance 
seem more amazing than the breadth of human in- 
terest, embracing both acute observation and wide 
historical knowledge, shown by this illiterate oriental 
farmer. Not only does he display complete ac- 
quaintance with the social conditions of his day in 
the Northern Kingdom, but he possesses informa- 
tion about far more distant peoples as well. The 
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rapid survey of the nations immediately bordering 
on Israel—Syria, Philistia, Edom, Ammon, Moab— 
is full of precise detail as to localities and events, 
with a keen appreciation of national character. He 
knows of the Philistines’ migration from Crete, and 
of the Syrians from Kir (1X :7). He is familiar also 
with the phenomenon of the annual inundation of 
the Nile, and with such distant cities as Gath, 
Hamath, and Calneh. Yet his range of knowledge 
may be accounted for by the circumstances of his 
life, which are suggestively indicated by Prof. 
George Adam Smith.® 

Nor is the herdsman of Tekoa unskilled in literary 
composition. Like Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner, this 
ancient farmer had strange powers of speech. The 
orations that compose the book are written in rugged, 
generally pure, Hebrew; and the thought is ex- 
pressed in the parallelism and accentual rhythm of 
Hebrew poetry. In few ancient books is the effect 
of the spoken word more exactly reproduced. To 
read the book is to feel the illusion that one is listen- 
_ing to impassioned oratory. Though probably the 
material of the prophecy is shortened from its orig- 
inally spoken form, it retains all the effect of pointed 
and dramatic delivery, with that lyrical fervor which 
lends a special charm to the highest Hebrew 
oratory. The resemblance of the opening address 
with its symmetry of structure, its recurrent phrases, 
and its balanced clauses, to Mark Anthony’s speech 
in Shakespeare’s Julius Cesar is greater than any 
actual oration in classical or modern history. 

The prophet arraigns in turn all the six states 
of Palestine that bordered upon Israel—Syria, 
Philistia, Phoenicia, Edom, Ammon and Moab. He 


° The Book of the Twelve Prophets. Vol. I, pp. 79-81. 
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naturally begins with Syria, the most powerful and 
at the same time the most hated of the enemies of 
Israel, but seems thereafter to follow no geographical 
order, passing from Aram on the northeast to Phil- 
istia on the southwest, thence to Tyre on the north- 
west, crosses to the southeast and Edom, leaps Moab 
to Ammon, and then comes back again to Moab. 
To the ancient Hebrew there was, however, a sug- 
gestion in the very illogicalness of the sequence. To 
him it suggested the swift successive and unpredic- 
table strokes of lightning ; and always in Israel there 
remained the associations of the storm with the 
manifestations of God. The thunder was thought 
of as the sound of his voice, and the lightning as 
the flash of his sword. Each of the eight stanzas is 
introduced by the same formula: 


Thus saith Yahveh: 
For three transgressions of ... 
Yea four, I will not revoke it. 


And it is to be noted that each of the successive 
peoples mentioned is more closely related to the 
northern kingdom either by racial or commercial ties 
than the preceding. It is as if Israel were made 
to feel the terror of converging thunderstorms, 
which rapidly changes the exaltation with which they 
listen to the denunciation of Syria, their hereditary 
foe, to the satisfaction of hearing that the Philistines 
are also to be punished, and then to the dismay of 
knowing that Judah, the sister kingdom, is likewise 
on the list of the proscribed, and finally to the furious 
consternation of the discovery that God will pour out 
the vials of his wrath upon northern Israel. 

The most noteworthy fact about Amos’s arraign- 
ment of the nations of his day is that each of those 
surrounding Israel is charged with barbarous cruel- 
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ties, massacre, and sacrilege, while Judah and Israel 
are blamed only for civic and domestic evils—lux- 
ury, bribery, and oppression of the poor. It is his 
implied realization that these crimes of civilization 
are really more cruel and criminal than the more 
spectacular atrocities of barbarism that justifies 
the designation of Amos as “the first Socialist.” 
Throughout his book he shows the peasant’s hatred 
of wealth. More than once he mentions contempt- 
uously those who have adopted the oriental fashion 
of reclining at meals (III:12; VI:4). There is a 
striking similarity between Amos and the author of 
our own fourteenth century satire, Piers the Plow- 
man, in respect to their outlook upon the life of their 
day. There is the same blame of the idle rich, the 
same denunciation of the unfaithful bishops whose 
“dogs” (the priests) “dare not bark,” and the same 
pity for the poor “that wonyeth in cotes.” 

Like the author of Piers the Plowman, Amos be- 
lieves in social justice and his prescription for the 
ills of his day is a very simple one: 


Seek good and not evil that ye may live; and so Yahveh, 
the God of hosts, will be with you, as ye say. Hate the 
evil, and love the good, and establish justice in the gate 
(namely in the courts of law): it may be that Yahveh, the 
God of hosts, will be gracious unto the remnant of Joseph. 

Vt514,215; 


and again he says: 


Let justice roll down as waters 
And righteousness as a mighty stream. 
Ne2ae 


Amos did not believe that Israel could be saved 
except through religion; but he distinguished sharply 
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between religion in its ceremonial aspects and reli- 
gion in its social implications. Justice between na- 
tion and nation, and between man and man, rather 
than sacred assemblies and offerings—this is God’s 
demand, and He will relentlessly punish any nation, 
even the chosen people, who are morally corrupt. 

This teaching that God was a God of righteous- 
ness, that he demands righteousness of the nation 
whom he favors, and that he demands nothing else, 
had never before been enunciated. It was pro- 
claimed to a people who, like other Semitic peoples, 
believed that their God was a strictly national Deity, 
whose patronage was to be won by conformity to 
His ritual, and whose favor was to be evidenced in 
national prosperity and victory over enemies. To 
them it must have been a most unwelcome message 
that Amos uttered. It was wholly a message of 
doom. He did not expect to see reforms estab- 
lished. The epilogue to the prophecy, with its vis- 
ion of the nation restored to favor (IX :8b-15), is 
clearly a later addition. To him the moral corrup- 
tion is deep seated, and the future hopeless. The 
nation’s sins and God’s inexorable justice alike 
demand punishment; and Israel, he says, will go 
into captivity beyond Damascus. His prediction was 
fulfilled within a generation by the capture of Sam- 
aria, and the deportation of the northern tribes, but 
far more important than such a verification of 
Amos’s inspired statesmanship has been the confir- 
mation that history has so abundantly furnished. 
Again and again has history demonstrated the truth 
of Amos’s contention that the nation that allows the 
exploitation of its poor, perverts justice in its courts 
and corrupts its business system, is doomed to ulti- 
mate extinction. 


III. 


BV. 
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ANALYSIS OF BOOK OF AMOS 


. Title and date, I :1-2. 
. Opening address, I:3—II. 


A. The nations shall be punished for sin, 
eco ease 
B. Israel also shall be not exempt, II :6-16. 


A group of six fragments of addresses expand- 
ing the indictment of Israel in the form of 
oracles of denunciation, each ending with a pre- 
diction of the nation’s doom, III-VI. 
A. The approaching destruction of the civil 
life of Israel, III-IV :3. 
B. The substitution of ritual for righteous- 
ness IV :4-13. 
C. The nation’s sin and the remedy, V :1-17. 
D. The Day of Yahveh—the expectation and 
the reality, V :18-27. 
E. The evil of the national worship and the 
false confidence inspired by it, VI. 
Visions of Destruction, VII—IX. 
A. Locusts, VII :1-3. 
B. Fire, VII :4-6. 
C. Plumbline, VII:7:9. 
D. Summer fruit, VIII :1-14. 
E. Yahveh by the Altar, IX :1-8a. 


. Amos and Amaziah, VII: 10-17. 
VI. 


Epilogue (by a later hand), 1X :8b-15. 


SUGGESTED READING ON AMOS 


Bertholet, History of Hebrew Civilization, pp. 346- 


384 (on Hebrew religion). 
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Cornill, The Prophets of Israel, pp. 37-46. 

Driver, Introduction to the Literature of the Old 
Testament, pp. 313-318. 

Farrar, The Minor Prophets, pp. 49-68. 

Kautzsch, Literature of the Old Testament, pp. 
50-53. 

eee Marx, History of the Jewish People, 


Pp. 90-94. 
Sanders, History of the Hebrews, pp. 146-153. 
Sanders, Old Testament Prophecy, pp. 7-12. 
Smith, G. A., Book of the Twelve Prophets, Vol. I, 


pp. 73ff- 
QUESTIONS ON AMOS 


Comment on the life and times of Amos. 

What are the grounds for calling Amos the first 
social reformer ? 

What social wrongs did he attack? 

What is his attitude toward ritual ? 

What new idea about religion did he set forth? 

Discuss the truth of the statement that in Amos 
we see the religion of Israel breaking through 
the bounds of nationality and becoming a world 
religion. 

What is the significance of Amos’s denial that he 
is either a prophet or a son of a prophet (VII: 
PA ee 

Comment upon the rhetorical effectiveness as a speech 
of Chapter I. 

Notice the figurative language Amos uses, e.g., in 
I:2; 11:13; IIf:5-6, 8, 12;°1V:2-32)V stem 
Vitra; VIDs-23 Villvt-a5 1X se: 

Are these figures of speech such as would naturally 
occur to a peasant farmer? 

Show that the essence of his message is to be found 
in Chapter V :14-15 and in II:2. 


CHAPTER IV 
HOSEA, THE PROPHET OF THE LOVE OF GOD 


A GREATER contrast it would be hard to imagine than 
that between Amos, the stern preacher of national 
righteousness, and his contemporary Hosea, who has 
sometimes been called the St. John of the Old Tes- 
tament. Unlike Amos, who came from the southern 
kingdom, Hosea was himself a native of the North. 
To him the territory of the northern kingdom is 
“the land’ (1:2). It is to be noted that nearly all 
the places he mentions are localities in the North, 
and that its king is “our king’ (VII:5). As a 
result, he was far more sympathetic in his attitude 
toward the northern people than Amos had been. 
Probably this was in part due also to his character, 
for he seems to have been an extremely emotional 
type of man, disciplined by suffering. 

His personal life had much to do with his pro- 
phetic activity. The facts are found in Chapters I 
and III. According to the text, Hosea by divine 
command marries Gomer, a daughter of Diblaim, lit- 
“erally “a daughter of two fig cakes,” or a worthless 
woman—namely, a common prostitute. The story 
of the marriage is given in two forms. In Chapter 
I it is told by a third person, but in Chapter III we 
are given the experience of Hosea from his own 
lips. After buying her at the price of a slave Cite 
2), he subjected her to discipline and restraint for 
a considerable time; and, when children were born, 
he gave them names which made them walking ser- 
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mons. These chapters have been interpreted in 
three ways: first as being a literal record of facts; 
second, as being wholly allegorical—an example of 
symbolic prophecy; and third, as the prophetic in- 
terpretation of a real domestic tragedy, the wreck 
of his marriage being recognized by the prophet as 
a divinely ordered means of teaching him the true 
nature of God’s relations with Israel. 

Whether we regard the story as a narrative of 
fact, as a tour de force of prophetic symbolism, or 
as a retrospective interpretation of a domestic trag- 
edy, the prophetic significance of it is perfectly 
clear. Israel, Yahveh’s bride, is disloyal and un- 
worthy of his love. She must therefore be disci- 
plined by the suffering of exile until she learns 
fidelity. Afterward she will be brought back home 
and given a second chance. The analogy between 
the disloyalty of Gomer and that of Israel is clearly 
explained in Chapter II, where Israel is charged 
with giving praise and gratitude to the Baalim for 
the fruits of the soil, instead of recognizing Yahveh 
as the giver of these gifts. 

The analogy was self-evident to those to whom 
Hosea spoke, for among the ancient Hebrews, as 
among other Semitic peoples, the deity was thought 
of as the husband of the land, and the people as the 
children of their union. Indeed, the word “baal’’ 
meant husband as well as lord. 

The key to the understanding of Hosea’s proph- 
ecy is the religious situation in northern Israel in 
the eighth century. The Hebrews had been set- 
tled in Canaan for seven centuries. They had come 
as desert nomads, knowing nothing of agriculture. 
Gradually they had assimilated with the Canaanites, 
who were an agricultural people, and whose religion 
was an agricultural religion. Their god was Baal, 
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who was a symbol of the productive powers of na- 
ture, and was symbolized by the plated images of 
the bull to which Hosea contemptuously alludes. In 
the eighth century B.C. Baal worship had degen- 
erated. As symbols of the productive powers of 
nature, the worship of the Baalim had become asso- 
ciated with a degrading sensuality. Side by side 
with the Baal was placed a corresponding female 
symbol, the Ashtoreth, and the relations between 
the two deities were set forth as the example and 
the motive of unrestrained sensuality. The result 
was the religious prostitution akin to that which 
Herodotus describes as prevalent in Babylon at a 
later time in connection with the worship of Ashtar. 
The evil became all the worse from the fact that in 
the popular view Yahveh himself was regarded as 
one of the Baalim, and the chief of them. Under 
the influence of such confusion, the great festivals, 
like the autumn festival at Bethel, at which Amos 
spoke, had become occasions of revelry and sexual 
immorality (Amos II:7; Hos. VI:9). 

To the seductions of this degenerate religion the 
Hebrews upon their settlement in Canaan were pe- 
culiarly susceptible in the process of their adjust- 
ment to changed conditions. They were forced to 
learn agriculture. The only possible teachers of 
agriculture were the Canaanites themselves; and 
thence it was impossible to learn agriculture with- 
out learning Baalism at the same time. The prob- 
lem of Hosea was to substitute the desert god 
Yahveh for the Canaanitish Baal in the whole round 
of agricultural life—to lead them to recognize in 
Vahveh the one who really gives the grain and the 
Bey wine and the oil (Hos. 11:8). Chapter Il 
clearly brings out this basic idea of Hosea’s preach- 
ing—Israel’s failure to recognize Yahveh as the god 
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of the harvest and her partial adoption of the Ca- 
naanitish Baal is a kind of religious adultery: 


Yea, upon her children will I have no mercy for they are 
children of whoredom, for their mother hath played the 
harlot; she that conceived them hath done shamefully; for 
she said, I will go after my lovers that gave me my bread 
and my water, my wool and my flax, mine oil and my drink. 
Therefore behold, I will hedge up thy way with thorns, and 
I will build a wall against her, that she shall not find her 
paths. And she shall follow after her lovers, but she shall 
not overtake them; and she shall seek them, but shall not 
find them: then shall she say, I will go and return to my 
first husband: for then was it better with me than now. For 
she did not know that I gave her the grain, and the new 
wine, and the oil, and multiplied unto her silver and gold, 
which they used for Baal. 

II: 4-8. 


Hosea’s message centers in the thought of God. 
Amos had been most deeply concerned about the 
wrongs done to man by his fellows. He does not 
mention the plated images of the bull; but protests 
against religion divorced from social justice, and 
against the substitution of ritual for righteousness. 
Hosea sees in the religion of his day a gross mis- 
representation of God. He is the first religious 
teacher so far as we know to attack image worship 
(Hos. IV :12-17; XI:2; XIV:3). Speaking of the 
bull images, he bluntly declares that there is no 
divine power behind them: 


Thy calf, O Samaria, is loathsome. ... The workman 
made it: therefore it is not God. 
WARES GG. 


Here the word translated “calf” is a contemptuous 
one. Perhaps a better rendering would be “little 
bull calf,” for it refers to the small plated images 
of a bull which were the symbols of Yahveh in the 
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local sanctuaries of the North (I Kings XII:28; 
Comp. Ex. XXXII:4, 5). Such gross materialism, 
Hosea believes, shows lack of intelligence; and to 
this idea of the crass stupidity of idolatry he returns 
again and again: 


My people are destroyed for lack of knowledge. 
IY 2 Kore 


and again: 


Whoredom and wine and new wine take away the under- 
standing. My people ask counsel of their stock, and their 
staff declareth unto them. 

IAW SS ihny. 12, 


Now he calls Ephraim “a silly dove without heart,” 
or, as we should say, “without brains,’ the heart 
being in Hebrew thought the seat of the intellect. 
Again he compares his people to a stubborn heifer, 
and to an unturned, (half-baked) cake. And in 
one of the most striking passages in the book, quoted 
later by the Great Teacher, he makes God say, “For 
I desire goodness and not sacrifice; and the knowl- 
edge of God more than burnt offerings” (VI:6). 
This rejection of knowledge Hosea ascribes to 
three causes—the people’s vices, the priests’ negli- 
gence, and the weak foreign policy of the rulers: 


My people ask counsel of their stock, and their staff de- 
clareth unto them; for the spirit of whoredom hath caused 
them to err, and they have played the harlot, departing from 
under their God. LIAS hi, Be 

“Hear ye this, O ye priests, and hearken, O house of Is- 
rael, and give ear, O house of the king; for unto you per~ 
taineth the judgment; for ye have been a snare at Mizpah, 
and a net spread upon Tabor.” - 

2 i 
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Nothing could be more striking than the insight 
Hosea shows in his diagnosis of Israel’s sin. Nor 
is his sagacity as a statesman less noteworthy. He 
was living in the last years of Jeroboam’s reign and 
in the troubled years that followed upon Jeroboam’s 
death, when few and evil were the days of those 
who sat on the throne in Samaria. Within seven 
years there were six recognized rulers and four 
changes of dynasty, with three assassinations. The 
words of Hosea (VII:7): “All their kings are 
fallen,” referring evidently to Israel, or again, “As 
for Samaria her king is cut off as foam upon the 
water” (X:7), would be descriptive of the situa- 
tion at almost any time after Jeroboam’s death in 
740 B. C. Political conditions were indeed chaotic. 
Owing to the vacillating policy of her kings, Israel 
sought help, now from Assyria, and now from 
Egypt. All this coquetting with foreign powers 
Hosea regarded as evidence of distrust in Yahveh, 
and, therefore, as a national sin. In view of it, 
he makes God say: 


They call unto Egypt, they go to Assyria. When they 
shall go, I will spread my net upon them; I will bring them 
down as the birds of the heavens. 

WANES tay, ie 


But Hosea’s great contribution to the religious 
thought of the world was connected with his thought 
of God. Out of his own bitter experience that 
wrecked his life, and broke his heart, grew the 
realization that if a man could forgive the infidelity 
of his wife, God would even more certainly forgive 
the unfaithfulness of Israel. “I would not execute 
the fierceness of mine anger . . . for I am God and 
not man.” Never before Hosea, so far as we know, 
had anyone attained to the idea of God that he pre- 
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sented: that God loves even when he punishes—that 
indeed his punishments are not merely retributive, 
but disciplinary. Hosea introduced a new idea into 
the theology of Israel when he ventured to name the 
love of God. Amos was the prophet of morality, of 
human right, of the ethical order in human life; but 
Hosea is a prophet of religion. 


ANALYSIS OF THE BOOK OF HOSEA 


leltties Ler, 


II. Israel the unfaithful wife. I:2—III. 
A. A domestic tragedy. I:2—II:1. 
B. Punishment followed by reconciliation. 
II :2-23. 
C. Love for faithless wife, a symbol of God’s 
love for unfaithful Israel. III. 


III. Fragments of discourses on the faithlessness of 
Israel in contrast to the faithfulness of God. 


IV—XIV. 

A. The morally degenerate people. IV— 
Vitley, 

B. The politically degenerate people. VII:8 
—X. 

C. The divine fatherhood. XI:1-11. 

D. Israel’s ingratitude. XI:12—XII:14. 

E. Her idolatry, the just cause of her ruin. 


XIII :1-16. 
. Return and blessing. XIV. 


hy 
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QUESTIONS ON HOSEA 


How does Hosea differ in temper from Amos? 

How would the former’s nationality partly account 
for his more sympathetic attitude? 

What differing interpretations of the narrative in 
Chapters I-III have been given, and which 
appeals to you most? 

What is Hosea’s estimate of the conditions in north- 
ern Israel? See especially IV:1, 2; VI1:9; 
VII :3-7. 

To what does he attribute the prevalent corrup- 
tion? See IV:1-6. 

What is the ground of Hosea’s hope in the midst 
of ruin and despair? 

What contribution did Hosea make to ethical 
monotheism ? 

Show that the teachings of Amos and Hosea are 
complementary—that neither is complete with- 
out the other. 


CHAPTER: V 
ISAIAH, THE PROPHET AS STATESMAN 


THE third of the eighth century prophets was Isaiah 
ben Amoz. His close connection with the politics 
of Jerusalem during the forty years of his ministry, 
together with the position accorded him by the reign- 
ing monarchs Ahaz and Hezekiah, have led to the 
belief that he was of noble birth. He is known to 
have been married, and to have been the father of 
two sons, whose symbolic names made them effective 
sermons. 

He became a prophet in the year of the death of 
King Uzziah in 740 B. C., when he saw in the Tem- 
ple an elaborately symbolic vision of Yahveh on his 
throne, surrounded by Seraphim, who sing the 
words that inspired one of the best of Christian 
hymns, Bishop Heber’s “Holy, holy, holy, Lord God 
Almighty!” Through this vision we may trace the 
steps of Isaiah’s inner experience: first, a convic- 
tion of an exalted God; next, a sense of his own 
unworthiness, and that of his people; then, assur- 
ance that God can purify his lips; finally, the hear- 
ing of the Divine call, “Whom shall I send, and 
who will go for us?” and the prophet’s consecration 
of himself to a hopeless task. He is told that his 
mission is to last til! the destruction of the land is 
complete.® 


°See Isa. VI. The second part of verse 13 is not original, 
but was a later insertion. 
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Isaiah’s prophetic activity falls naturally into three 
periods: first, that preceding the Syro-Ephraimitic 
War, 740-735; second, the period during and just 
after this war, and third, the period of Assyrian su- 
premacy. In each of these periods he appears as a 
wise statesman, and at the same time as a practical 
idealist. How long he survived the third crisis, 
the invasion of Sennacherib in 701, we have no © 
means of knowing. There is a Jewish tradition,. 
which, however, is no older than the first century 
A. D., that he was sawn asunder during the reign 
of Manasseh in the reaction against the prophets, 
recorded in II Kings X XI, which took place between. 
686 and 641 B. C. 

The first period of Isaiah’s prophetic work imme- 
diately followed the death of Uzziah of Judah (740 
B. C.). His long reign of nearly forty years in 
Jerusalem was almost exactly contemporary with 
Jeroboam’s brilliant reign in Samaria. Nor was it. 
less prosperous. The author of Chronicles (II 
Chron. X XVI) tells at some length of his achieve- 
ments. He extended the boundaries of the southern 
kingdom eastward, southward and westward. He 
built towers along the desert trade routes for the 
protection of commerce. He also strongly fortified 
Jerusalem, and increased his army to 307,500 men. 
With this he subdued the Philistines, and exacted 
tribute from the nomad peoples of the desert—the 
Arabians that dwelt at Gur-Baal and the Mennim. 
The historian says he loved husbandry (II Chron. 
XXVI:10). He certainly encouraged, not only 
farming, but other industries as well, so that Judah, 
and especially the city of Jerusalem, grew rapidly 
both in population and in wealth. Isaiah’s early ad- 
dresses (I1:6-9; Il] :1-15; 16-23) furnish a vivid 
picture of the Jerusalem of his day with its wealth 
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and its vice, its perversions of justice (V:7), and 
its proud women “walking with outstretched necks 
and wanton eyes, walking and mincing as they go 
and making a tinkling with their feet” (III:16). 

In this first period of his work, Isaiah appears 

as a social reformer akin to Amos. Indeed, his 
denunciations of the frivolity of the women of 
Jerusalem in Chapter III recalls Amos’s designation 
of the women of Samaria as “kine of Bashan” 
(Amos IV:1), and his charges of social injustice 
and oppression of the poor (II1:13 ff) seems like an 
echo of the very words of the peasant prophet who 
had preceded him (Amos IT:6,7). Again he echoes 
Hosea in the assertion (V:13): “Therefore my peo- 
ple are gone into captivity for lack of knowledge” 
(cf. Hos. IV:6), apparently identifying, as Hosea 
had done, immorality with stupidity. The sermons 
of Isaiah that belong to this period are: The Proph- 
et’s Call (VI); The Terror of the Coming Day of 
Yahveh (I1:6-21); The Fall of Judah’s Wicked 
Leaders (III :1-15) ; The Frivolity of Sensuality of 
“the Rich Women of Jerusalem (III:16-24); The 
Parable of the Vineyard (V:1-24); The Doom of 
Samaria (IX :8—X:4 and V:25-29). 

In the few prophecies that can be certainly as- 
signed to this first period, the comprehensiveness 
_-and constructiveness of Isaiah’s thinking are clearly 
apparent. He evidently had the organizing or theo- 
logical mind. He goes far toward a formal state- 
ment of monotheism; he speaks of idols as elilim, 
nonentities, and emphasizes Yahveh’s holiness, 4.0, 
his unique deity and his glory, i.e., his manifesta- 
tion in nature (I1:8-20). His favorite term for 
God is “The Holy One of Israel.” Toward such 
a transcendent deity the proper attitude to assume 
+s one of reverence and humility. Like the church 
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fathers, and like Dante, Spenser, and Milton, who 
followed them, Isaiah believed pride to be the car- 
dinal sin of man, and humility his greatest virtue. 
The prime necessity for Godly living became in his 
view the negation of pride, and the adoption of an 
attitude of humility before Him who alone is to be 
exalted (IT :it ); 

After the first period of his preaching, his posi- 
tion at court and the events of the time made his 
primary interests political. It is significant that 
after his first period all the records of his prophetic 
work which have been preserved to us concern polit- 
ical situations. The political prophecies of Isaiah’s 
second period were called forth by the movement 
started about 736 among the little states of the 
Westland to oppose a united front against Assyrian 
aggression. Rezin of Damascus and Pekah of 
Samaria, after vainly trying by persuasion to influ- 
ence Ahaz of Jerusalem to join the coalition, invaded 
Judah. The effect upon the minds of king and peo- 
ple is described in Isaiah’s characteristically vivid 
way, “His heart was moved, and the heart of his 
people, as the trees of the wood are moved with the 
wind” (VII:2). 

In this crisis Isaiah advised Ahaz to have no fear 
of the two confederate kings, whom he calls ‘“rem- 
nants of burnt-out torches” (VII:4), but to trust 
calmly in Yahveh, and to avoid all entangling al- 
liances, advocating for Judah a policy of strict neu- 
trality like that adopted by Switzerland in r914. It 
is in this connection that Isaiah formulated a state- 
ment which expressed one of the fundamental ar- 
ticles of his creed, and which is the basis of his being 
often called the prophet of faith. It is in his warn- 
ing to Ahaz (VII:9;: cf. XXVIII :16 and) Xxx 
15): “If ye will not believe (ta aminu) ye shall not 
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be established” (te amenu).° These words mark 
an epoch in the history of the development of re- 
ligious thought. Never before had the distinctively 
religious principle of faith been recognized as the 
touchstone of character and of destiny. 

Ahaz, however, rejected Isaiah’s advice. Prob- 
ably he had already appealed to Tiglath-Pileser IV 
for help against the two northern kings. “I am 
thy servant and thy son”’—such was the message 
to the Assyrian king; “come up, and save me out 
of the hand of the king of Syria, and out of the 
hand of the king of Israel” (II Kings XVI:7). In 
response to Ahaz’s appeal, the Assyrian king 
promptly accepted the tribute sent by Ahaz as 
a vassal king, and made war upon the threatening 
confederates. In 732 B. C. he completely crushed 
and absorbed into the Assyrian Empire the kingdom 
of Syria, so long the buffer between Israel and As- 
syrian aggression. 

A decade later, in the reign of Sargon Second, 
grandson of Tiglath-Pileser IV, the Assyrians cap- 
-tured Samaria, and deported the leaders among the 
people. The northern kingdom henceforth ceased 
to exist. 

Considerable difference of opinion exists as to the 
wisdom of Ahaz in appealing to Assyria for help. 
It is not improbable that the southern kingdom owed 
its continued existence of nearly a century and a 
half to its having become tributary to Assyria. It 
might have lasted considerably longer, had it not 
been an extremely turbulent subject state, contin- 
ually intriguing with Egypt, which never gave any 
effective help against Assyria, though constantly pro- 


10 This is one of Isaiah’s characteristic plays upon words, 
which cannot be reproduced in English. Luther's transla- 
tion renders it, Glaubet ihr nicht, so bleibet thr nicht. 
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moting rebellion among the little states of the West- 
land. Egypt by this time had ceased to be an 
effective force in the politics of western Asia. No 
Egyptian army in Isaiah’s time advanced more than 
a few leagues beyond its own frontier. Isaiah’s 
satiric designation of Egypt as a nation “whose 
strength is to sit still” was entirely justified by the, 
facts. Yet Egypt repeatedly was able by promises 
of help to incite some of the Palestinian states to 
revolt. 

Between 713 and 711, for example, the western 
states made a concerted attempt to revolt against 
Assyria. As we learn from Sargon’s own records 
the confederacy was composed of Egypt, Ashdod, 
Edom, Moab and Judah. Isaiah’s attitude at this 
crisis, as shown in Chapters XX and XIV :29-32, 
was one of opposition to the whole movement. 
Once having accepted the position of vassalage to 
Assyria, Isaiah believed Judah should remain faith- 
ful to its agreement. Revolt against Assyria, Isaiah 
regarded as revolt against God, whose plans for 
Israel and the world involved the success of that 
proud empire. Moreover, Isaiah believed that an 
alliance with the worshipers of strange gods implied 
distrust of Yahveh’s power, and a recognition of 
the claims of his rivals. The issue of events amply 
vindicated the wisdom of Isaiah’s counsel, the im- 
mediate effect of which was to make Judah hold 
aloof from the coalition (Is. XX). 

Once more Isaiah influenced the counsels of state. 
Sargon died in 705 and Sennacherib, his son, suc- 
ceeded him. To the vassal states of the Westland 
the time for revolt seemed opportune. To Jerusa- 
lem came ambassadors from Merodach-baladan, who 
had seized the throne of Babylon and held it against 
Sennacherib (Is. XX XIX) from Philistia (Is. XIV: 
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28 ff) and from Egypt (Is. XVIII)—all urging 
Judah’s participation in revolt against the hated 
Assyrians. 

Though Isaiah tried to induce Hezekiah and his 
advisers to remain loyal to Assyria, predicting the 
utter failure of the whole enterprise, he was unable 
to prevent Judah’s joining the confederacy, and 
Hezekiah, with all the small rulers of the neighbor- 
ing lands, openly rebelled against Assyria. The 
outcome is recorded both by the Old Testament and 
by Sennacherib. After subduing Babylon, he 
marched westward and attacked and subjugated first 
Pheenicia, then in succession Moab, Ammon, Edom, 
and Philistia. Then, after defeating a relieving 
Egyptian army at Eltekeh, he attacked Judah, cap- 
turing forty-six of its small towns and fortresses, 
and exacting a heavy tribute from Hezekiah. The 
Assyrians did not, however, enter the sacred city. 
Jerusalem itself escaped pillage because of a pesti- 
lence that decimated the Assyrian army, and caused 
Sennacherib to return to Nineveh, leaving his con- 
quest of Judah incomplete. 

It is in connection with the events of this third 
crisis that Isaiah formulated two of his most impor- 
tant contributions to Hebrew prophetic thinking— 
the doctrine of the remnant, and that of the in- 
violability of Mount Zion. The doctrine of the 

“remnant was Isaiah’s attempt to reconcile his con- 
ception of God’s justice with that of his mercy. 
On the one hand, there were Judah’s sins calling 
aloud for judgment, but on the other hand Isaiah 
could not conceive of Yahveh’s plans for the world 
as being capable of fulfillment unless a part of the 
people, the “holy seed” or spiritual kernel of the 
nation, should survive the judgment, and become 
the germ of the ideal people of God. This idea of 
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the “Remnant” seems to have come very early in the 
prophet’s ministry, for it is embodied in the name 
of a son, Shear-Jashub (Remnant shall turn), who 
must have been born to the prophet very soon after 
his inaugural vision, but it persists all through his 
teaching, and is applied to every situation the prophet 
met. 

The other idea, that of the inviolability of Mount 
Zion, is more distinctively a product of Isaiah’s third 
period, though it is very closely connected with the 
earlier idea of the remnant. Isaiah believed that 
the city of Jerusalem as the seat of Yahveh’s sanc- 
tuary would be spared in the impending punish- 
ment, and that it would become a refuge for those 
who were to be saved from the wreck of the na- 
tional life. In contrast to Amos, Hosea, and his 
contemporary Micah, to all of whom the life of cities 
seemed horrible, and who thought of the golden age 
of the past as the (imaginary) life of the desert, 
and that of the future as a time of simple pastoral 
and agricultural existence, Isaiah saw the promise 
of the future in the city. He has lost all longing 
for the nomad life of the desert. To him the past 
golden age is the reign of David in the city of 
Jerusalem : 


How is the faithful city become a harlot! 
It was full of judgment, 
Righteousness lodged in it; 
But now—murderers. 
Bee & 


The same thought is expressed in his picture of the 
future: 


I will restore thy judges as at the first, 
And thy counsellors as at the beginning. 
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Afterward thou shalt be called, the City of Right : 
The Faithful City. : ae 
ie Ae. 


“Both Isaiah and Micah condemn the moral evils 
of the time; but Micah sees the city as the source 
of the evil, while Isaiah recognizes in it the promise 
of the coming good.”1! 

The greatest accomplishment of Isaiah was that of 
making Jerusalem conscious of her destiny. All 
round the Mediterranean cities were coming into 
existence and playing their roles in history. They 
trained free citizens, and developed art and letters; 
but beyond a vague tradition of freedom and capac- 
ity, they bequeathed a comparatively slight heritage 
to the future. Tyre is a case in point. Tyre was 
the greatest trading center, and consequently became 
one of the richest cities of the ancient world, but 
aside from international trade, which it taught 
to the Romans, and they in turn to the modern world, 
we owe it little. We are probably therefore some- 
what richer, but little the wiser or better for 
anything Tyre accomplished. With Jerusalem it 
was different. Because Isaiah held before her an 
ideal, which in that day she only feebly expressed, 
Jerusalem became self-conscious, and accepted as the 
destiny God had given her to accomplish that of 
becoming “the Holy City’”—the place chosen by 
‘Yahveh to demonstrate an ethical ideal. Toward 
that goal every idealist in Jerusalem set his face, 
and though they never attained it, the very attempt 
marks her out through all the ages as being in the 
words of her prophet poet, “The joy of the whole 
earth.” 

Isaiah did not analyze the underlying causes of 





18 Todd, Politics and Religion in Ancient Israel, p. 178. 
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the evils of his day so acutely as did Hosea. His 
conception of the ideal state was influenced by his 
conservative and aristocratic birth and training. Yet 
he was the first to set forth certain fundamental 
social principles. He was the first to condemn the 
selfish monopoly of natural resources. He also was 
the first to point out the injustice and peril of class 
legislation (X:1-2). He also started the first re- 
corded temperance crusade, basing his arguments 
against insobriety upon the same social and eco- 
nomic grounds as those appealed to by modern re- 
formers. His most memorable contribution to the 
world’s thought was, however, his conception of 
world history as an ordered progress, guided by 
a holy God, and having for its culmination the estab- 
lishment of a theocracy, or kingdom of God on 
earth. 

The Book of Isaiah as it stands in our Bibles is a- 
prophetic miscellany. The earliest reference to it 
in its present form is found in the apocryphal Book 
of Ecclesiasticus (XLVIII :23-25), where it is said 
that Isaiah “comforted them that mourned in Zion.” 
This obviously refers to the opening lines of the 
fortieth chapter. We now recognize chapters forty 
to sixty-six as belonging to a period about two cen- 
turies later than the time of Isaiah, the son of Amoz. 
Leaving out of consideration for the present, there- 
fore, the last twenty-seven chapters of the Book as 
we have it, and confining our attention to the first 
thirty-nine chapters, we find these to be a collection 
of prophecies mostly of uncertain date, some being 
of the time of Isaiah, others having no reference to 
his age. There is (1) an introductory prophecy of 
uncertain date, but embodying many of Isaiah’s char- 
acteristic ideas; (2) a series of moral and political 
discourses concerning Judah and Jerusalem (II :1 
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—XI:9—Isaiah’s with interpolations) ; (3) an ap- 
pendix to the above (XI :10—XIV :23—not Isa- 
iah’s) ; (4) a group of oracles against foreign na- 
tions (XIV :24—XXIII:18—some of these are 
Hsaiah’s); (5) a second appendix (XXIV— 
XXVII—not wholly Isaiah’s); (6) a group of 
warnings and consolations to Jerusalem (XXVIII 
—XXXII—Isaiah’s with a few interpolations) ; (7): 
a third appendix (XX XIII—XXX V—not Isaiah’s) ; 
(8) historical conclusion (XXXVI—XXXIX) 
stories about Isaiah mostly from II Kings. 

The book undoubtedly grew slowly, combined 
from several collections of Isaiah’s sermons, each 
with its appendix of other prophetic fragments, to 
which Chapter I was later prefixed. The book is 
thus seen to be fragmentary, not chronologically ar- 
ranged, and by no means entirely the work of Isaiah. 

The passages that may with certainty be attributed 
to him possess a distinctive style. What Matthew 
Arnold says of Homer’s style would apply equally 
well to Isaiah’s, for it has the qualities of plainness 
of thought, plainness of style, nobleness, and rapid- 
ity, which Arnold attributes to the Greek. It is an 
oratorical style full of pith and pungency. Per- 
haps its most striking peculiarity is its compression, 
which, however, does not result in obscurity. Much 
of the effect of this is of course lost in the transla- 
tion which fails to reproduce, for example, in 

“XXIX :16 the terse vigor of the Hebrew, where the 
one word haphk’kem represents five words in the 
English, “Ye turn things upside down.” Similarly 
the English translation fails to reproduce the asson- 
ances which are another noticeable feature of Isa- 
iah’s style. In V:7, a passage in which the prophet 
assumes the role of a minstrel, and tries to enlist at- 
tention by the lively measures of a love song, he 
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ends with two couplets intended to point the moral 
in a way that would be emphatic and easily re- 
membered : 


He looked for justice (mishpat), but behold bloodshed 
(mispah) ; Ai. 
For righteousness (cédaqah), but behold a cry (ce aqah). 


These plays upon words, though a rather marked 
feature of Isaiah’s style, are really used sparingly, 
and never without telling oratorical effect. They 
certainly do not sound playful. Even the occasional 
flashes of humor in Isaiah’s oracles produce no 
effect of playfulness. A good example is to be 
found in the seventh chapter (v. 20). Ahaz in 
opposition to Isaiah’s advice had hired at great 
expense the king of Assyria to defend him against 
the kings of Syria and Israel. This Isaiah satir- 
ically refers to as the hiring of a foreign razor, and 
adds threateningly : 


In that day will Yahveh shave with a razor that is hired in 
the parts beyond the River, even with the king of Assyria, 
the head and the hair of the feet; and it shall also consume 
the beard. 


The meaning, of course, is “You may hire the 
razor, but God will give you a close shave from 
head to foot, even cutting off the beard’’—which to 


an ancient oriental meant a degradation complete 
and shameful.14 


™ Another striking illustration of Isaiah’s satiric humor 
is furnished by his catalog of the finery of the daughters of 
Jerusalem in Chapter III, all of which they must soon 
exchange for the shameful garb of slaves. “Instead of ar- 
tificial curls, there will be baldness, instead of a girdle, a 
rope, instead of a mantle, a girding of sackcloth, branding 
instead of beauty.” 
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Since Isaiah I-XXXIX is a miscellany, the fol- 
lowing outline lists only the passages which are 
universally attributed to Isaiah and which can be 
dated with some certainty: 


I. Before the Syro-Ephraimitic War (740-735). 
A. Isaiah’s call to prophesy, VI. 
B. The three Jerusalems, II—IV. 
"2 Vherideal -city, IT :r-5. 
2. The real city, I1:6—IV:1. 
a. (Note especially the satiric de- 
scription of the women of Jeru- 
salem, III :16-24). 
3. The purified city, IV :2-6. 
C. The great arraignment, I. 
D. The Vineyard of Yahveh, a parable, V: 
I-24. 
E. The anger of the Lord against human 
pride, IX :8—X :4; V :25-30. 
II. During and just after the Syro-Ephraimitic 
War (735-732). 
A. Isaiah’s appeal to Ahaz, VII:1-25 (about 
735): 
B. His appeal to the people, VIII :19—IX:7. 
C. Damascus about to fall, XVII:1-11 (732). 


“SII. During Assyrian Supremacy (734-705). 
A. On the Philistines, XIV :28-32. 
B. Isaiah’s warning, XX. 
C. Appeals in behalf of a policy of neutrality, 
XXVIT—XXXII. 
1. (Note especially the preaching of 
the doctrine of the inviolability 
of Mount Zion, XX1IX :1-8). 
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IV. During the revolt from Assyria (705-701). 

A. Judgment on the world power Assyria, X: 
5-34 (704). 

. Smitten Foes, XIV :24-27. 

To the Ethiopian Ambassadors, XVIII. 

. The inexpiable sin of Jerusalem, XXII: 

I-14. 

. Against an influential politician, XXII: 

ro25. 

. The dissolute _ nobles of Jerusalem, 
XXVIII :14-29. 

A Messianic forecast, X XIX :15-24. 

. The Egyptian Alliance, XXX :1-17. 
Failure of human help, the divine protec- 
tion, XX XI. 

To the women of Jerusalem, XXXII: 
9-20. 

. Jerusalem to be delivered, XX XIII. 

. The great deliverance, XXXVII:22-25 
(an historical excerpt not written by 
Isaiah). 
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Bewer, Literature of the Old Testament, pp. 100- 
120. 

Cornill, Prophets of Israel, pp. 65-70. 

Cornill, Introduction to the Canonical Books of the 
Old Testament, pp. 262-284. 

Duff, Theology and Ethics of the Ancient Hebrews, 

Mpp.\7On1 10. 

Fairweather, Pre-Exilic Prophets, pp. 51-56. 

Gray, G. B., Isaiah (in “International Critical Com- 
mentary”). 

Kirkpatrick, Doctrine of the Prophets, pp. 143-264. 
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McFadyen, Introduction to the Literature of the Old 
Testament, pp. 111-128. 

Sanders and Kent, Messages to the Earlier Prophets, 
Pp. 133-169. 

Sanders, History of the Hebrews, pp. 158-168. 

Sanders, Old Testament Prophecy, pp. 22-28. 

Skinner, Isaiah (Cambridge Bible), pp. LXVII, f. 

Smith, G. A., Isaiah (Expositor’s Bible), pp. g1- 
102. 

Todd, Politics and Religion in Ancient Israel, pp. 
172-186. 


QUESTIONS ON ISAIAH 


What are the known facts of Isaiah’s life? 

With what historical crises was his work connected ? 

What was the political policy he advocated? Was 
it a wise policy? (Cf. that of Switzerland in the 
World War.) In connection with the crisis of 
701 B.C. read Psalms XLVI, XLVII, XLVIII, 
which commemorate the deliverance of Jerusa- 
lem from Sennacherib. Read also in connection 
with this, Byron’s poem, “The Assyrian Came 
Down.” 

What characteristic idea of the prophecy is sug- 
gested by Isaiah’s warning to Ahaz (VII:9 cf. 
XXVIII:16 and XXX:15)? 

What other important contributions did Isaiah make 
to the world’s stock of moral ideas, e.g., in re- 
lation to (a) God; (b) worship; (c) relation 
of morals to religion; (d) relation of sin and 
suffering ? 

What was his conception of the future golden age? 

By what symbol does he describe the relation of 
Assyria to Israel? 
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Comment upon his ideas of the inviolability of 
Mount Zion. 

What was his philosophy of history, namely his 
theory of Israel’s relation to world history? 
Mention some literary characteristics of Isaiah’s 

shown, for example, in Chapter VI. 

Make a list of Isaiah’s characteristic ideas. 

What do you think of Isaiah’s command of sarcasm 
as shown, for example, in Chapter III and in 
Chapters XXIX—XXXII? 

Notice Isaiah’s fondness for punning, e.g., in VII:9. 
Does this sound flippant ? 

Name as many as you can of Isaiah’s stylistic pecu- 
liarities. Show that Matthew Arnold’s charac- 
terization of Homer’s style, as possessing the 
qualities of plainness of thought, plainness of 
style, nobleness and rapidity apply also to Isa- 
iah’s. Select passages illustrative of each of 
these qualities. 


CHAPTER Vi 
MICAH THE DEMOCRAT 


Wuite Isaiah the statesman prophet was active in 
Jerusalem, Micah, another peasant prophet like 
Amos, and like him a social reformer, was preaching 
in the Shephelah or low hills on the western border 
of Judea near the Philistine frontier. His home, 
Maresha, was just above the Philistine plain, not 
much over twenty miles west of Amos’s home at 
Tekoa, and about twenty-seven miles southwest of 
Jerusalem. This region had apparently been colo- 
nized by Jews during the strong reign of Uzziah, 
when the borders of Judah had been pushed west- 
ward. It was the part of Palestine most exposed to 
the attacks of invading armies both from Assyria 
and Egypt, for they always approached Judah from 
the coast plain (the plain of Sharon) that skirted 
the eastern Mediterranean. Probably the immediate 
occasion of Micah’s prophecy was the approach of 
Sennacherib’s army in 7or B. C., which came up 
through the western valleys of Judah capturing 
forty-six towns and villages, and threatening even 
Jerusalem itself. To Micah, the peasant, the devas- 
tating march of the Assyrians symbolizes the wrath 
of Yahveh poured out upon Judah in punishment 
for the crimes of the capital, for to him, as to 
Amos, the corrupt life of the city seemed an affront 


to Deity: 


For the transgression of Jacob is all this, 
And for the sins of the house of Israel. 
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What is the transgression of Jacob? 
Is it not Samaria? 
And what are the high places of Judah? 
Are they not Jerusalem? 
Mics Le) 5" cfa) Vile 9-125 


Though Micah is a prophet of doom, he is at the 
same time a prophet of compassion, and the pre- 
ceding denunciation is followed by a passage which 
is one of the most curious examples of passionate 
grief expressed in a series of plays upon words, 
the total effect of which is far removed from play- 
fulness. Here the prophet, imagining an approach 
of the Assyrians through the villages of the Shep- 
helah, takes the names of town after town chiefly 
in the neighborhood of his own native village, and 
extorts from the meaning of their names, or even 
from their sounds, an omen of mourning and woe. 


In Gath (Tell-town) tell it not! 

In Akko (Weep-town) weep not! 

In Beth-le-Aphrah (Dust-town) roll thyself in dust. 

Pass by, thou inhabitress of Shaphir (Fair-town) in naked- 
ness and shame! 

The citizen of Zaanan (March-town) marched not forth. 

The mourning of Bethezel (Neighbor-town) taketh from 
you its standing place. 

The pansies: of Maroth (Bitter-town) is in travail about 
good. 

Because evil hath come down from Yahveh to the gate of _ 
Jerusalem 

Bind the chariot to the swift horse, thou inhabitress of 
Lachish (Horse-town) 

She was the beginning of sin for the daughter of Zion, 

For the transgressions of Israel were found in thee 

Therefore wilt thou (O Zion) give dismissal (farewell 
egy to Moresheth-Gath (The Possession of 

at 

The houses of Achzib (False-spring) became Achzab (a dis- 
appointing brook) to Israel’s kings. 

Yet will I bring the heir (namely Sargon, king of Assyria) 
to thee, thou citizen of Maresha (Heir-town). 
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Unto Adullam (the wild beast’s cave) shall the glory of 
Israel come! 
Make thyself bald (O Zion) for the children of thy de- 


light, 
Enlarge thy baldness as the vulture, 
For they are gone into captivity from thee.” 


Such a tour de force of paronomasia is likely to 
appeal to a modern reader as lacking in dignity, or 
even as inexcusably flippant. We need to remem- 
ber, however, that the Greek tragic dramatists often 
used plays upon words in passages of grave and 
solemn import, and that our own Shakespeare did 
the same thing.1* The last of the great poets to 
pun in serious mood was Milton, When Satan enters 


Eden, 


Due entrance he disdained, and, in contempt, 
At one slight bound high overleaped all bound 
Of hill or highest wall. 


In contrast to Isaiah, who speaks of the evils of 
his time from the social level of the rich and op- 
pressive rulers, and from the urban standpoint, 
Micah speaks from the standpoint of the common 
people, and the point of view is that of the outlying 
rural districts where the oppression of the poor, the 
perversion of justice through bribery and the cor- 
ruption of religion, are seen from beneath, and are 
~ felt most acutely. Isaiah had heard the call to Yah- 
veh’s service in a vision of his kingly majesty that 
ennobled all he said and did; Micah heard the voice 


T+: 30-16. The translation is that of Canon Farrar in 
The Minor Prophets, pp. 130, 131. 

8 When Richard II visits John of Gaunt upon his death- 
bed, and addresses him as “Old Gaunt,” the Duke answers, 
“Old Gaunt, indeed, and gaunt is being old.” 

M4 Par, Lost IV; 181, 182. 
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of God in the sufferings of his hapless neighbors. 
And this colored his whole thought as a prophet. 
‘What stirred him most was the injustice under 
which his fellows labored. Throughout, he is 
thoroughly democratic in his sympathies and in- 
terests. 

Isaiah had touched, among many others, the land 
question. This Micah stressed much more, as the 
most vital element in the social problem, affirming 
that the land grabbers who coveted fields and seized 
them, oppressing a man and his heritage, were the 
most dangerous enemies of Judah. The figure, 
Dantesquely terrible, which he uses to describe the 
rapacity of the oppressors of the poor, is canni- 
balism : 


Ye who hate the good and love the evil; who pluck off 
their skin from off them, and their flesh from off their 
bones ; who also eat the flesh of my people, and flay their 
skin from off them, and break their bones, and chop them 
in pieces, as for the pot, and as flesh within the caldron. 


Lia38 


He arraigns the leaders of the corrupt commercial 
city because they have perverted justice, and have 


added to injustice hypocrisy, and a false trust in 
Yahveh: 


Hear this, I pray you, ye heads of the house of Jacob, 
and rulers of the house of Israel, that abhor justice, and 
pervert all equity. They build up Zion with blood, and 
Jerusalem with iniquity. The heads thereof judge for re- 
ward, and the priests thereof teach for hire, and the prophets 
thereof divine for money: Yet they lean upon Yahveh, and 
say, Is not Yahveh in the midst of us? No evil shall come 
upon us. 


It 9211 
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For crimes like these he declares: 


Therefore shall Zion for your sake be plowed as a field, 
and Jerusalem shall become heaps, and the mountain of the 
heuse as the high places of a forest. 

IMWES 302. 


This was, of course, in direct contradiction to Isa- 
iah’s doctrine of the inviolability of Mount Zion. 

History proved Micah rather than Isaiah to have 
been correct, for, though Jerusalem escaped capture 
in the Assyrian invasion of 701 B. C., the destruc- 
tion of the city was only deferred. In 586 B. C. 
the temple was looted and burnt, together with the 
royal palace; and much of the city (II Kings XXV: 
9, 13-17); the walls were demolished (XXV:10), 
and Jerusalem made a ruin. Such a difference as 
this between Isaiah and Micah does not mean, how- 
ever, that theirs were discordant voices. It merely 
exemplifies the independence of the prophets, and 
the fact that they looked upon the world of their 
day from different viewpoints. Isaiah, intent upon 
the building up of the kingdom of God in Israel, 
could not think of Jerusalem as otherwise than in- 
violable till that kingdom was established. Micah 
believed that the kingdom of God was not to be iden- 
tified with any city, but that it would be established, 
if at all, in the righteous citizenship of Israel—that 
- body of simple, God-fearing men and women who 
were trying to do right. One wonders whether the 
peasant prophet’s idea of the kingdom of God was 
not nearer to the idea of the greater prophet of a 
later time, who said, “The kingdom of God cometh 
not with observation: Neither shall they say Lo 
here! or there! for lo, the Kingdom of God is within 
you” (Lk. XVII:21). 

Scholars are inclined to credit to Micah only the 
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first three chapters of the book that bears his name. 
Chapters IV and V do certainly resemble both in 
form and thought the Jewish writings of a much 
later age. Chapters VI and VII also, it is thought, | 
could not have been written until after 685 B. C., 
when Manasseh succeeded Hezekiah. They clearly 
reflect a time of religious reaction against the proph- 
ets, when the statutes of Omri were kept and all 
the works of the house of Ahab (VI:16), when the 
prince asked for a reward (VII:3), and when one 
could not trust in neighbor, friend, or wife (VII:5), 
and such was the reign of Manasseh. Even though 
these chapters cannot with certainty be attributed to 
Micah, they are of the greatest interest if for no 
other reason than because they contain the finest 
summary of prophetic teaching about religion in all 
prophecy. The eighth verse of Chapter VI contains 
what is undoubtedly the noblest affirmation of He- 
brew prophecy. It is the prophet’s reply to the 
eager question of the penitent people who ask 
whether it will suffice for them to offer their first- 
born in sacrifice for their sin: “He hath showed 
thee, O man, what is good; and what doth the Lord 
require of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with thy God.” Here we find 
combined the essential teachings of all the prophets 
who had gone before. Amos had laid stress upon 
the necessity of righteousness, and Micah exhorts 
men to “do justly.” Hosea had preached the ne- 
cessity of love; and here Micah insists upon loving- 
kindness as one of the three fundamentals of reli- 
gion. Isaiah had emphasized the need of humble 
faith; and Micah demands a lowly walk with God as 
a primary religious virtue. Thus Micah embodies 
the great ethical ideas of his predecessors, com- 
bining justice, love and humble faith in one sum- 
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mary of religious duty. The requirements of reli- 
gion were never better stated. Israel’s teachers of a 
later day could do little more than to reiterate what 
Micah had already said. “True religion before God 
and the Father is this,” said the Apostle James, “‘to 
visit the fatherless and widow in their affliction, 
and keep himself unspotted from the world.” Nor 
has anyone in all the Christian centuries been able 
to formulate a better statement. Justice between 
man and man, charity, and humble-hearted faith are 
still the sum total of God’s requirements. Speaking 
of this passage, Huxley, the scientist, said of it, “A 
perfect ideal of religion! A conception of re- 
ligion which appears to me as wonderful an inspira- 
tion of genius as the art of Phidias or the science of 
Aristotle!’ That it has come to be recognized pretty 
generally as a thoroughly adequate statement of 
moral duty is attested by the fact that it is sung on 
every Good Friday to the music composed by Pales- 
trina as an improperia in the Sistine chapel at Rome, 
and that today it is inscribed as a summary of reli- 
gion in the Congressional Library at Washington. 
To have synthesized the older truths of prophecy, 
and to have made them new and vital forces in hu- 
man history certainly entitles this prophet, whether 
Micah or a later anonymous one, to a high place 
among the immortal teachers of mankind. 


ANALYSIS OF THE BOOK OF MICAH 


I. Doom of Samaria and Jerusalem, I :2-III. 
A. Advent of Yahveh in judgment, I:2-16. 
B. Social injustice and punishment, IT :1-11. 
C. Disconnected expressions of hope, II: 
12-13. 
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D. Sins of leaders of society (rulers, priests, 
and prophets), III. 


II. Hope for the future, IV-V. 


A. Restoration of Zion, IV :1-8. 
B. Triumph over enemies, IV :9-V :1. 
C. The future golden age, V:2-25. 


III. A drama representing Israel’s relations with 
Yahveh, VI-VII. 
A. The court scene, the verdict given, VI: 
I-16. 
B. The penitent confession, VII :1-10. 
C. The prophet’s epilogue—an expression of 
hope, VII :11-20. 


SUGGESTED READING ON MICAH 


Bewer, Literature of the Old Testament, pp. 117- 
120. 

Encyclopedia Biblica, Vol. III, Article, “Micah.” 

Farrar, Minor Prophets, pp. 129-140. 

Orelli, Twelve Minor Prophets, pp. 185-222. 

Sanders, Old Testament Prophecy, pp. 22-28. 

Smith, G. A., Book of the Twelve Prophets, Vol. I, 
_ PP. 357-438. 

Smith, W. R., Prophets of Israel, pp. 279-316. 


QUESTIONS ON MICAH 


Who was Micah? Where did he live and work? 
What contrasts are evident between Isaiah and 
Micah in respect to : 
(a) social position? 
(b) attitude toward the life of their time, par- 
ticularly city life? 
(c) their teaching? 
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What other Eighth Century prophet does Micah 
most resemble? 

What did Micah regard as the most vital element of 
the social problem? 

What do you think of the summary of religious duty 
contained in Mic. VI:8? Compare it with the 
statement found in Jas. 1:27 and that of Jesus 
in Matt. XXII :37-39. Show that this statement 
summarizes the teaching of all the Eighth Cen- 
tury prophets. What were the effects of 
Micah’s preaching? 

In connection with Micah VI:8 read Whittier’s 
poem, “Requirement,” as an illustration of the 
effect the book has had upon modern thinking. 


CHAPTERSVIL 


IMMEDIATE EFFECTS OF MICAH-HEZEKIAH’S REFOR- 
MATION. MANASSEH AND DEUTERONOMY 


Micau was the only one of the Eighth Century 
prophets whose work was immediately effective. A 
reference in Jeremiah (XXVI:19) indicates that 
Hezekiah’s reformation, described in II Kings 
XVIII :4f. was directly due to Micah. In the course 
of this, Hezekiah removed the high places, cut down 
the asherah, and destroyed the brazen serpent which 
had been regarded for centuries as sacred, affirming © 
that it was only “a piece of brass” (Nehushtan). He 
also seems to have made an attempt to centralize 
worship in Jerusalem (II Kings XVIII:22). Heze- 
kiah’s reformation, however, shared the fate of all 
such attempts to reform society by governmental de-. 
cree. It was short-lived. 

The following reign, that of Manasseh ben Heze- 
kiah, was one of reaction and spiritual decadence, 
being characterized by an active persecution of the 
prophets, and by a complete repudiation of their 
teachings. 

Such a reaction can easily be accounted for. It 
was wholly a conservative movement—a revival of 
the older popular. religion in opposition to the re- 
forms proposed and inaugurated by Hezekiah under 
the influence of the Eighth Century prophets. If 
the new God whom the prophets preached (for such 
he must have appeared to the people) had made 
Judah independent of Assyria, the reaction might 
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not have occurred; but Judah remained an Assyrian 
province and had to pay a heavy tribute annually. 
In this humiliation the people saw indisputable proof 
that Yahveh was angry at the neglect of his wonted 
service. As a result, the old popular religion was 
restored to favor. All that Hezekiah had destroyed 
was restored, the high places were rebuilt, the Ca- 
naanitish agricultural shrines reopened, and the 
image worship against which Hosea had protested 
was renewed. 

Moreover, since it appeared that the gods of As- 
sytia were stronger than those of the peoples con- 
tinuously subject to it, the Assyrio-Babylonian star 
worship was introduced into the very courts of the 
Temple, and became so popular that it was prac- 
ticed on the housetops (Jer. XIX:13, Zeph. 1:5), 
and in Tophet, in the valley of Hinnom, the altar 
of Moloch, the fire god, sent up its smoke. Manasseh 
himself is said to have sacrificed his eldest son to 
the “grisly king.” 

Naturally in a time such as this of reaction and 
“persecution, the articulate voice of prophecy was 
mostly silent.1° This, however, does not mean that 
the prophets were inactive. To the period of Manas- 
seh’s reign probably belongs the composition of the 
original Book of Deuteronomy. 

This book has an interesting history. During the 
time of Manasseh it was concealed in the Temple, 
and was made public only in the later reign of Jo- 
siah, who organized and carried out a reform on 
the basis of it. The chief elements in this reform 


% Many scholars believe that the brief fragment (Chap. 
VI, VII of Micah) with its splendid summary of prophetic 
teaching and its protest against child sacrifice, belongs to 
Manasseh’s reign. 
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were the destruction of the shrines of other gods, 
and the centralization of the worship in Jerusalem, 
the things Deuteronomy alone among the codes em- 
phasizes. There seems no doubt that the book found 
in the Temple in 621 B. C. was at least a part of our 
Book of Deuteronomy. The original book is usually 
considered to have included most, if not all, of Chap- 
ters XII to XXVI, XXVIII and perhaps Chapters 
V to XI, all of which form a unity. 

The book was an attempt to rewrite the old laws 
and customs of the nation in the light of the teach- 
ings of the Eighth Century prophets. Naturally, it 
reemphasized certain basic principles of the earlier 
legislation.1® At the beginning of the book we find 
the Decalogue repeated, and the author reasserting 
in unequivocal terms the religious basis of the state, 
and the unity of God.” Like the older codes, this, 
too, laid great emphasis upon the necessity of a 
sanction in the conscience of the people. Indeed 
this idea that obedience to law must be voluntary 
was, and continued to be, one of the unique features 
of Hebrew legislation. In contrast to the elaborate 
system of police, and courts, and penalties that we 
are accustomed to see employed for the enforcement — 
of the law in modern Christendom, there was in 
ancient Israel comparatively little legal machinery. 
The lack of it was due to the Hebrew belief that the 
law was not something outside man, an injunction 
laid upon him from without; but that it was an ob- 
jective presentation of man’s own reason and sense 
of justice. By the author of Deuteronomy, God is 
represented as saying to Israel: 

“ The name is significant. It means the “second law,” or 


the “second giving of the law.” 
> Deut Viegas Xi 17> cf Iter Ve 35, 39. 
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For this commandment which I command thee this day, it 
is not too hard for thee, neither is it far off. It is not in 
heaven, that thou shouldest say, Who shall go up for us to 
heaven and bring it unto us, and make us to hear it, that 
we may do it? Neither is it beyond the sea, that thou 
shouldest say, Who shall go over the sea for us, and bring 
it unto us, and make us hear it, that we may do it? But the 
word is very nigh unto thee, in thy mouth, and in thy 
heart, that thou mayest do it. (XXX: II-14). 


That obedience to the law was not obligatory, but 
a matter of moral choice, is emphasized again and 
again. Once Moses is made to say: 


I call heaven and earth to witness against you this day, 
that I have set before thee life and death, the blessing and 
the curse: wherefore choose life, that thou mayest live, 
thou and thy seed.** 


Yet Deuteronomy was more than an emphatic re- 
affirmation of the fundamental principle of loyalty 
to Yahveh laid down in the covenant. It was a re- 
formulation of an older legislation, and an adapta- 
tion of it, under prophetic influence, to new needs. 
It was an attempt to realize in practice the ideals 
of the Eighth Century prophets, to transform the 
nation, demoralized by the idolatry prevalent under 
Manasseh’s rule, into a true theocracy; to awaken 
Judah to renewed love to God and man, which Hosea 
had declared to be the first of human duties. It is 
noticeable that the remarkable summary of the 
whole duty of man found in Deuteronomy V :12 is 
obviously borrowed almost verbatim from Micah’s 
statement of the essentials of true religion, (Mic. 
V1I:8) and hence embodies the essential teachings of 
Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah. Nothing better illustrates 
the extent to which Deuteronomy reflects the spirit 

* Deut. XXX: 19. See also, Kent, Origin and Perma- 
nent Value of the Old Testament, pp. 140, 141. 
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of social justice awakened by the prophets of the 
Eighth Century ?® than the legislation regarding 
slaves.?° 

While there were in ancient Israel no restrictions 
in law or sentiment against the ownership of slaves, 
the duty of treating them humanely was insisted 
upon to a degree that would have seemed to a Greek 
or a Roman mere maudlin sentimentalism. Slaves 
in Israel were of two classes, Hebrew and non- 
Hebrew. A Hebrew might become a slave either 
voluntarily because of poverty, or involuntarily 
when the court sold him into slavery as a punishment 
for theft. Even in the latter case the sale must be a 
private one. A Hebrew could not be sold into bond- 
age from an auction block nor even from the side- 
walk where other slaves were sold.24 When freed 
from service, the slave was entitled to a parting gift 
(Deut. XV :12-15) which must be, not money, but 
from the flock, the threshing floor, and the wine 
press. 

Over non-Hebrew slaves also the control of the 
master was strictly limited. If a slave ran away, 
the Deuteronomic law forbade those with whom 
he had taken refuge to return him to his master 
(Deut. XV:12-15, 18).2? Deuteronomy provided 
not only for the humane treatment of non-Hebrew 

Tt will be remembered that it was a prophet who first 
taught by an impressive object lesson the duty of treating 
humanely prisoners of war. See II Kings VI; cf. Deut. 
XXI: 10-14. 

= See Deut. XV? 12-185 XXUIS 15 Ff. XXIV rae 

“So said Maimonides quoted in the Jewish Encyclopedia, 
anticle “Slayery.- os 

2 This is a marked contrast to the Roman law, which 
strictly forbade the harboring of fugitive slaves. A special 
class of persons known as fugitavarii made the pursuit and 


pa of runaway slaves a regular business. Florus 
Ero! 
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slaves, but for their admittance under certain con- 
ditions to a share in the religious privileges of true 
Israelites. They were not required, any more than 
the Hebrews themselves, to work on the Sabbath. 
Indeed, the reason for the observance of the Sab- 
bath as given in Deuteronomy is “that thy man 
servant and thy maid servant may rest as well as 
thou. And thou shalt remember that thou wast a 
servant in the land of Egypt” (Deut. V:14, 15). 
This does not mean that he had to become a proselyte, 
for there is no mention of either baptism or sac- 
rifice, which were also prerequisites to becoming a 
“child of the covenant.” It is deeply significant 
of the spirit of tolerance that underlay the Deu- 
teronomic legislation that in the command to observe 
the joyous festivals of Israel the slaves are expressly 
mentioned as included in the invitation to “rejoice 
before Yahveh” (Deut. XII:12). 

Yet the spirit of altruism in the Deuteronomic 
legislation appears not alone in the laws regulating 
the treatment of slaves. Nowhere else in ancient 
legislation is the sacredness of human life empha- 
sized to the same extent. Elsewhere we may look 
in vain for such a law as that of Deut. XXII:8 
requiring that a man in building a house shall “make 
a battlement for thy roof, that thou bring not blood 
upon thy house if any man fall from thence.” Nor 
is there anywhere in other ancient legislation either 
theoretical or practical a regulation corresponding 
to the Deuteronomic law regarding homicide by an 
unknown person (Deut. XXI:1-9). This law, 
which is said to be the origin of the modern cor- 
oner’s inquest, provided that when a man was found 
slain “in the field,” the elders and judges should 
“measure unto the cities which are round about 
“him that is slain.” Then by a solemn ritual the 
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elders of the nearest city were to purge their city 
of the murder, and solemnly to disavow their 
knowledge of the criminal. In the absence of news- 
papers, no: better means could have been devised 
to give publicity to the crime, and to compel anyone 
knowing the facts to reveal them. 

Nor was human life alone considered worthy of 
protection by the writers of Deuteronomy. “He 
that doth the ravens feed, yea, providently caters 
for the sparrow,” was thought to require humane 
treatment of our poor relations, the animals. Con- 
sequently, the Hebrew was forbidden to “muzzle 
the ox when he treadeth out the corn” (Deut. 
XXV:4). Humane societies are usually regarded 
as of modern origin. It is interesting, therefore, 
to find this national society for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals dating from the time of Josiah. 

The book of Deuteronomy was an attempt to 
realize the prophetic hope of the kingdom of God 
on earth. Through a pure worship of God, and 
through righteousness and benevolence of social life, 
Israel was to become a real theocracy—a nation gov- 
erned directly by the will of God. Though it failed 
to accomplish the purpose for which it was designed, 
though, by making a book the foundation of re- 
ligion, it substituted the dead letter for the living 
revelation of God, it nevertheless merits the desig- 
nation given it by Professor Cornill of “perhaps the 
most significant and momentous book that was ever 
written.” In justification of his estimate Professor 
Cornill says: 


The opposition of secular and sacred, of laity and clergy, 
cf State and Church, the conception of a holy writ and of a 
divine inspiration, can be traced back in its last roots to the 
Deuteronomy of the year 621, together with the whole his- 
tory of revealed religion down to the present time, in- 
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cluding not only Judaism but Christianity and Islam, who 
have simply borrowed these ideas from Judaism.” 

That as a matter of fact Deuteronomy did indeed 
embody elements of permanent value for the order- 
ing of human relations a backward glance at our 
own colonial history will amply prove. Three of 
the New England colonies—the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony, the Connecticut Colony, and the New Haven 
Colony—rejected the English law of entail and 
primogeniture, and even trial by jury, as lacking 
Scriptural authority, and adopted the Hebrew laws 
“as they were delivered by Moses, and expounded 
in other parts of Scripture, so for as they are a 
fence to the moral law, and neither typical nor cere- 
monial, nor had reference to Canaan.”** Under 
the influence of the humanitarian spirit of Deuter- 

~ onomy, the colonists reduced the number of crimes 
punishable by death, which at that time in England 
were thirty-one, to twelve.”° 


SUGGESTED READING ON DEUTERONOMY 


Baldwin, E. C. The Permanent Elements in the 
Hebrew Law, International Journal of Ethics, 
April, 1913. 

-Cornill, Prophets of Israel, pp. 80-90. 

Driver, Introduction to the Literature of the Old 
il Testament, pp. 69-103. 

Fowler, History of the Literature of Ancient Israel, 


pp. 175-189. 
2 Prophets of Israel, pp. 80, 90. 
* See the New Haven Colony Records, Vol. I, p. 191. 
23 For an account of American colonial adaptation of the 
Hebrew law see the author’s article, ““The Permanent Ele- 
ments in the Hebrew Law,” The International Journal of 


Ethics, April 1913. 
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Margolis and Marx, History of the Jewish People, 
pp. 104-108. 
Ottley, A Short History of the Hebrews, pp. 208- 

210. 
Sanders, History of the Hebrews, pp. 172-173, 178- 
182. 


QUESTIONS ON DEUTERONOMY 


Comment upon Hezekiah’s reformation. 

Narrate briefly the facts of the reaction against the 
prophets during the reign of Manasseh, and 
account for the reaction. 

Recount the external history of the original Book 
of Deuteronomy. 

‘What was the aim of the writers of the book? De- 
scribe its form. 

Comment upon the Deuteronomic legislation regard- 
ing slaves. 

What other laws express a new humanitarian spirit ? 

Comment on the use made of the Deuteronomic code 
by the early colonists of New England. 


CHAPTER VIII 


ZEPHANIAH, THE PROPHET OF THE DAY OF 
THE LORD 


Durine the long reign of Manasseh, prophecy, 
denied for the most part its proper expression, had 
taken refuge in literature. It was the Scythian 
invasion that unstopped the mouth of prophecy. 
These hordes of marauders, Herodotus tells us,?* 
crossed the passes of the Caucasus about 630 B. ibs 
and invaded the kingdom of the Medes, defeated 
them in battle, and became masters of Asia for 
twenty-eight years, penetrating as far to the west 
and south as the borders of Egypt, whence they 
were turned back by bribes. This invasion, which 
almost shattered the mighty power of Assyria, shook 
the whole of Palestine into consternation. These 
savage horsemen did not penetrate into the hills of 
Judah, but they pillaged some of the Philistine cities, 
_ including Ascalon, and spread terror on every side. 
Herodotus tells of their drinking the blood of their 
enemies slain in battle, using skulls as drinking cups, 
and of their making themselves cloaks by sewing 
together the scalps of their vanquished foes.?* 

Tn this invasion the prophets saw the penal re- 
sources of an offended God. Once again the dark 

% T+: 103-106. On the history and customs of the Scythi- 
ans. See also IV: 5-82. 

aL Vis) 64,. 705. 
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sacred North was seen to be full of the possibilities 
of doom. ‘The exemption of Judah from the ravages 
of these dreaded foes was so remarkable as to pro- 
duce a strong, though transient, desire for reforma- 
tion, which found expression in the reforms of 
Josiah’s reign, when the original Book of Deuter- 
onomy was found in the Temple in the year 621. 
Another effect of the Scythian invasion was that of 
making the voice of prophecy again articulate. 
The articulate voice of conscience awakened by 
the Scythian terror is Zephaniah. With true dis- 
cernment medieval art portrayed him as the man 
with the lantern of the Lord searching out sinners 
for destruction.?® The opening verse describes the 
Book as “The word of Yahveh which came unto 
Zephaniah, the son of Cushi, the son of Hezekiah, 
in the days of Josiah the son of Amon, king of 
Judah.” The internal evidence, the contents of the 
Book itself, confirms this statement regarding the 
time of the prophet’s activity, and the picture it 
draws of social and religious corruption suggests 
a date before the reforms of Josiah, i.e., 639-621. 
Undoubtedly the Hezekiah mentioned is the king, 
and the genealogy of the prophet is given for the 
sake of introducing the name of his royal ancestor. 
Zephaniah’s theme is the coming day of the Lord. 
Amos had prophesied that it would be a day of 
darkness and judgment, when the sun would go 
down at noon (VIII:9) and when God would rise 
against the house of Jeroboam with the sword 
(VII:9). Isaiah had pictured it as a day of earth- 
quake and thunder, when God “shall rise to shake 
terribly the earth” (Is. II:19). To Zephaniah also 


*This conception of Zephaniah is based on chapter 
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the day of the Lord,”® which is imminent, approach- 
ing swiftly, is to be a day of wrath and burning: 


I will utterly consume all things from off the face of the 
ground, saith the Lord. I will consume man and beast; I 
will consume the birds of the heavens, and the fishes of the 
sea, and the stumbling blocks with the wicked; and I will 
cut off man from off the face of the ground, saith the Lord. 

aos. 

This passage at the beginning of the prophecy 
strikes the key note of the whole book. Again and 
again the prophet reiterates his grim menace: 

The great day of Yahveh is near: 
It is near and hasteth greatly! 


Even the voice of the day of Yahveh 
The mighty man crieth there bitterly. 


That day is a day of wrath, 
A day of trouble and distress, 

A day of wasteness and desolation, 
A day of darkness and gloominess. 


A day of clouds and thick darkness, 
A day of the trumpet and alarm 
Against the fortified cities 
And against the high battlements. ' p 
: 14-16. 


It is this passage whose terror inspired the most 
stately hymn of the medieval church—Thomas of 
Celano’s which begins: 

Dies irz, dies illa 
Solvet seeclum in favilla 
Teste David cum Sibylla 


Tuba mirum spargens sonum 
Per sepulchra regionum 
Coget omnes ante thronum 


This is the hymn that Philip Schaff declared to 

2 The term “day of Yahveh” had come to be a standing 
designation among the prophets for the final manifestation 
of God to judge Israel and the world. 
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be the greatest song in the world. Lockhart says 
that Sir Walter Scott was murmuring its lines as 
he lay dying. Dr. Samuel Johnson could never 
repeat it, Mrs. Thrale said, without tears. It has 
been published in more than one hundred and thirty- 
seven modern English translations. Few other Latin 
productions can rival it in the number of English 
renderings, and no modern hymn book is complete 
without it. But no translation except the Latin 
requiem which is taken almost word for word from 
Zephaniah, has ever been able to render the dithy- 
rambic lilt and solemn music of the Hebrew text, — 
in which, as Cornill says,°° the thunder of the last 
judgment seems to roll. 

The permanent value of Zephaniah’s message lies 
in his clear-cut analysis of the religious situation 
in his day, and his very definite declaration of the 
Divine attitude toward it. It was the time when 
practical reforms were being advocated by the pro- 
phetic party, and when Josiah, the young king, was 
about to try to carry out the prophetic program as 
outlined in the Deuteronomic legislation. All this 
Zephaniah ignores. In his vision of the future, 
Israel is to be a brand plucked from the burning— 
a very few weak and righteous are to be saved from 
the world conflagration, which is imminent. Unlike 
his predecessors, Zephaniah is not a reformer, but 
wholly a prophet of doom. 

The doom is especially severe upon those who 
are “settled upon their lees31 who say in their 


* Prophets of Israel, p. 76. 

* The metaphor, as Geo. Adam Smith points out, (Book 
of the Twelve Prophets, Vol. II, p. 52) is taken from the 
process of making wine. New wine, unless poured off the 
lees after only a limited time, becomes thick like syrup. The 
metaphor is used several times by the prophets. See, for 
example, Jer. XLVIII: 11. 
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hearts Yahveh doeth no good, and doeth no evil” 
(1:12)—namely, upon scepticism and _listlessness. 
It is for these that Yahveh will “search Jerusalem 
with candles,” and pour out upon them the vials of 
his wrath. Professor G. A. Smith remarks :*? 


Here is evidently the same public temper, which at all 
periods provokes alike the despair of the reformer, and the 
indignation of the prophet: the criminal apathy of the 
well-to-do classes sunk in ease and religious indifference. 
We have today the same class of obscure, nameless persons, 
who oppose their almost unconquerable inertia to every 
movement of reform, and are the drag upon all vital and 
progressive religion. The great causes of God and Human- 
ity are not defeated by the hot assaults of the Devil, but by 
the slow crushing glacier-like mass of thousands and thou- 
sands of indifferent nobodies. God’s causes are never de- 
stroyed by being blown up, but by being sat upon. 


Aside from this recognition that the worst ob- 
stacle to reform is the listless scepticism of the 
people, Zephaniah offers little that is new in 
prophecy. He deals with the familiar theme—sin 
brings punishment. Yahveh will at last preserve a 
remnant of poor and humble folk, who will sur- 
vive the day of the Lord. His distinction here is 
in the vivid presentation of the terrors of Yahveh’s 
day, and in the fact that other nations than Judah 
are included in the discipline of God. 


ANALYSIS OF THE BOOK OF ZEPHANIAH 


It is on the basis of God’s threat of judgment, 
seen in the Scythian invasion, that Zephaniah urges 
reform. The Book falls into four parts: 

I. Judah and Jerusalem are to be punished for 

corrupt worship (1:4-6), social injustice (1:9) 
and for disbelief in a living God. In their 
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scepticism and indifference they say, “in their 
heart, Yahveh will neither do good nor evil.” 

II, The doom of the Philistines, Moabites, Am- 
monites, Ethiopians and Assyrians (II). 

III. The doom of Jerusalem and of all the nations, 
with the deliverance of a purified remnant— 
“a humble and poor people” in Jerusalem 
(III :1-13). 

IV. A post-exilic lyric in the style of the Second 
Isaiah, celebrating the return of the exiles to 
Jerusalem and the Divine Presence in their 
midst (III :14-20). 


SUGGESTED READING ON ZEPHANIAH 


Bennett and Adeney, A Biblical Introduction, pp. 
253-254. 

Cornill, Prophets of Israel, pp. 76-77. 

Fairweather, Pre-Exilic Prophets, pp. 75-80. 

Farrar, Minor Prophets, pp. 153 ff. 

Fowler, History of the Literature of Ancient Israel, 
Pp- 190-192. 

Sanders, Old Testament Prophecy, pp. 29-32. 

Sanders, History of the Hebrews, pp. 170-176. 

Smith, G. A., Book of the Twelve Prophets, Vol. 
II, pp. 3-73. 


QUESTIONS ON ZEPHANIAH 


What is the probable reason for the giving of the 
long genealogy of the prophet? (1:1). 

What was the probable occasion of the prophecy ? 

Comment on the effect upon later Jewish and Chris- 
tian thought of Zeph. I:14-18. Read in this 
connection Math. XXV:31-46, and the para- 
phrase of the medieval hymn_ based upon 
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Zephaniah. Such a paraphrase may be found 
in most modern hymn books. 

A certain kinship has been remarked between the 
spirit of Zephaniah and that of a modern 
prophet—Carlyle. Can you see any resem- 
blance between them? 

What is Zephaniah’s picture of the golden age fol- 
lowing the purification of Judah? 


CHAP EERAIX 
NAHUM, THE PATRIOT 


ZEPHANIAH had predicted the imminent destruc- 
tion of Assyria. In the second chapter he repre- 
sents God as saying: 
Then my hand will I stretch to the North 
And destroy Asshur; 
And Nineveh will I make a waste 
Dry as the desert. 
Herds shall lie down in her midst— 
All the beasts of the field, 
Both pelican and bittern, 
Shall lodge in her capitals; 
The owl shall hoot in the window, 
The raven on the doorstep. 


In 606, to the delirious joy of all the peoples who 
had suffered from its tyranny, Zephaniah’s predic- 
tion was fulfilled. The Assyrian Empire fell be- 
fore the repeated attacks of the Medes and the 
Chaldeans. So complete was the destruction of 
Nineveh, its capital, that when Xenophon in 4o1 
B.C. marched past the site in his famous retreat, 
the very name of the city had been forgotten. The 
peasantry retained only a vague tradition of a city 
whose inhabitants Zeus had rendered senseless “and 
so it was taken.”°4* At first glance, it seems diffi- 
cult to account for the suddenness of the empire’s 
collapse; but a moment’s reflection makes it seem 


“ The Spirited translation of Chapter II: 13, 14 is taken 
from A. R. Gordon’s Prophets of the Old Testament, p. 


140. 
* Xenophon, Anabasis III, IV: 6. 
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natural enough. It was an empire built by the 
sword, which could be upheld only by the sword. 
But its wars of conquest had sapped its strength, 
and its cruel policy of deporting conquered peoples 
had filled it with a disloyal population. As a result, 
it stood as Rome did in her last days, like a totter- 
ing giant, ready to fall before any strong attack. 
No world empire was ever so universally hated as 
Assyria. Upon all the peoples of Western Asia the 
yoke of Assyria oppression had rested heavily. 
Says G. A. Smith: 


“Their kings had been dragged from them and 
hung in cages about her gates. Their gods had lined 
the temples of her gods. Year by year they had 
sent her their heavy tribute, and the bearers came 
back with fresh tales of her rapacious insolence.” 


No wonder the news of her impending overthrow 
stirred men’s hearts, and produced a_ universal 
exultation. 

Of such acclamation the little Book of Nahum is 
an expression. Professor G. A. Smith calls it “a 
great At last!” as the hated empire is seen yielding 
to one after another of the cruelties of battle, siege, 
and pillage which for two hundred years it had in- 
flicted upon other peoples. 

The title heading of the Book reads, “Oracle of 
Nineveh, Book of the Vision of Nahum the EIlk- 
~oshite.” ... Of the author nothing is known. 
Though his birthplace is mentioned in the head- 
ing, the location of it is uncertain. Probably he was 
of Judah, and a contemporary of Zephaniah and 
of Jeremiah. The date of the prophecy is between 
the overthrow of the Egyptian Thebes and the fall 
of Nineveh. The former has recently occurred,*° 
and the latter is imminent, for the land of Assyria 
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is already invaded (III:13) ; her outlying fortresses 
are falling into the hands of the invaders as when 
the first-ripe figs are shaken from the fig trees, and 
fall into the mouth of the eater (I1]:12). The date 
of the prophecy, therefore, may be fixed as between 
the sack of No-Ammon, Egyptian Thebes, which it 
mentions, and the fall of Nineveh, which it predicts. 

The book is made up of three odes. Of these 
the first is general—a theophany, in which God’s 
power of overthrowing his enemies is affirmed.*® 
The two following poems present an imaginary pic- 
ture of the siege and capture of Nineveh by the 
Medes. The style is extraordinarily brilliant, swift, 
vivid, dramatic, realistic. The very language glows 
like a stream of lava pouring down a mountain side. 
We hear the crack of the whip, the rattle of chariot 
wheels, see the red shields and the scarlet dress of 
the besiegers,?” the flash of the swords, and the 
glitter of the lances, the heaps of slain; and we 
watch the fugitives in their vain flight to the moun- 
tains, while their king and nobles sleep their last 
sleep amid the ruins of the plundered city: 


Asleep are thy shepherds, O king of Assyria, 

Thy nobles do slumber ; 

Thy people are strewn on the mountains, 

Without any to gather. 

There is no healing of thy wreck, 

Fatal thy wound! 

All who hear the bruit of thee shall clap the hand at thee. 

For upon whom hath not thy cruelty passed without ceas- 
ing. 

* There is some doubt among scholars whether Nahum 
wrote Chapter I. Several believe it to be post-exilic; but 
no one has questioned its appropriateness as an introduction 
to the other two odes that follow. 

** Bright red was the Medes’ favorite color. 

* The translation is that of Professor G. A. Smith, Book 
of the Twelve Prophets, Vol. Il, p. 112. 
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Nothing in English literature compares with the 
dramatic vividness of the description of the siege 
and capture of Nineveh except Carlyle’s account in 
his History of the French Revolution of the taking 
of the Bastille. 

The prophet Nahum has generally been recognized 
as a gifted poet, but the praise of him has usually 
been qualified by pointing out that in Nahum 
prophecy is identified with national patriotism. As 
a matter of fact there is a striking absence in the 
Book of specific references to the people of Israel, 
Judah being referred to only once (1:15), and 
Yahveh of Hosts being mentioned twice in the same 
formula (11:13, I1I:5). Otherwise the author does 
not speak as a Jew, but as an embodiment of the 
outraged conscience of mankind. It is not, Professor 
G. A. Smith points out, as a Jew that he exults 
in Nineveh’s approaching overthrow, but in the 
name of all the peoples of Western Asia: “Nineveh 
has sold peoples by her harlotries, and nations by 
her witchcraft; it is peoples that shall gaze upon her 
nakedness, and kingdoms upon her shame.” Nahum 
saw clearly the truth that he who takes the sword 
shall perish by the sword, and that they who do not 
rule in righteousness shall perish from the earth— 
in other words, that moral forces must be reckoned 
with in the world’s administration, that national 
_wrongdoing will be followed by national punishment 
as inevitably as the night follows the day, because 
such a sequence is part of the moral order of the 
world. The world’s kingdoms built on the foun- 
dation of force and fraud are destined to certain 
destruction, because tyranny is suicide. Such is the 
idea that underlies Nahum’s taunt-song over doomed 
Assyria. 
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Tee litle, ier 
II. God’s character makes certain his destruction 
of the wicked and his preservation of his peo- 
ple, I:2-15 and IT:2. 
III. The destruction of Nineveh is at hand, I1:1 
and 3-13. 
IV. Nineveh, the bloody city, IIT :1-19. 


SUGGESTED READING ON NAHUM 


Driver, Introduction to the Literature of the Old 
Testament, pp. 334-337. 

Sanders, History of the Hebrews, pp. 186-187. 

Sanders, Old Testament Prophecy, pp. 35-36. 

Smith, G. A., Book of the Twelve Prophets, Vol. II, 
pp. 98-108. 


QUESTIONS ON NAHUM 


What makes Nahum’s prophecy more than merely 
an exultant outburst of patriotism? 

How and when did the fall of Nineveh actually 
occur ? 

Note the vividness of the picture of the siege and 
capture of the city. 

What does he call Nineveh? (I1:6-13). 

Read the description of the city in G. A. Smith’s 
Book of the Twelve Prophets, Vol. Il, pp. 98- 
IOI. 

What have been the relations of Assyria to Israel 
and Judah? 


CHAPTER X 
HABAKKUK THE PROPHET AS SCEPTIC 


THE Book of Habakkuk marks the beginning of 
philosophic speculation in Israel, but the philosophic 
problem discussed is not abstract nor detached from 
the life of the day. On the contrary, it was sug- 
gested by a definite historical situation. The battle 
of Carchemish in 605 B.C., in which the Babylonians 
decisively defeated the Egyptians, definitely settled 
the question of the overlordship of western Asia for 
several decades in favor of the Chaldeans. The rela- 
tion of the Chaldean power to Judah’s discipline 
is the subject of the little Book of Habakkuk. 

In the approaching fall of Nineveh, Nahum had 
foreseen the triumph of righteousness over sin—a 
convincing illustration of the truth that they who 
do not rule in righteousness shall perish from the 
earth. Nineveh had fallen in 606, but the Chaldean 
rule which followed proved no less ruthlessly tyran- 
nical than that of Assyria. 

Nor had the domestic situation in Judah improved. 
The good king, Josiah, had died in 609, and the 
kings that followed were men of a different stamp. 
Selfishness and injustice ruled in high places, and the 
prophetic party lost its influence at court. To many 
pious and thoughtful men it seemed as if wickedness 
was after all triumphant, and as if the righteous 
must suffer with what patience they could summon. 

Of this condition the prophet complains in the 
beginning, asserting that wickedness is running riot 
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everywhere, that Yahveh knows the situation, and 
yet fails to deliver the righteous from their troubles. 

In answer to the protest, Yahveh speaks, declar- 
ing that he is using the Chaldeans to punish the sins 
of Judah. This, however, only deepens the prophet’s 
perplexity. While admitting that the wicked in ~ 
Judah deserve punishment, he believes that even the 
worst of them are better than the Chaldeans. How 
is it, he asks, that Yahveh who is of purer eyes 
than to behold iniquity can use the worse to punish 
the better? Is the insolent Chaldean to be allowed 
forever to go on defying God and man? Having 
asked this daring question, the prophet represents 
himself as taking his stand upon his watchtower 
and waiting for the answer that must come. 

Nor is the answer long in coming. It is intro- 
duced impressively. Yahveh bids the prophet write 
the vision so clearly that the traveler may read it 
as he hurries past; and, with the further assurance 
that the fulfilment is not to be long deferred, the 
content of the vision is revealed: 

Behold swollen, not level, is his soul within him, 

But the righteous shall live by his faith 

Ae 
The meaning of the epigram is obvious. Habakkuk 
means that the soul of the wicked is diseased, car- 
rying within it the poison of its own ultimate death ; 
but the righteous shall endure by his steadfast- 
ness. The fact that the Hebrew word emunah is 
wrongly translated “faith” in_ the Septuagint, or 
Greek version, and that Saint Paul applies the term 
to the act by which the sinner secures forgiveness, 
and that both the authorized and revised versions 
mistranslate it, has obscured the meaning. As used 
in the Old Testament the word does not mean faith 
in a narrow religious sense merely, though it in- 
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cludes that; but rather the temper that faith pro- 
duces of endurance, steadfastness, integrity.8® The 
prophet’s statement might be paraphrased. Let the 
righteous, however perplexed and troubled by the 
apparent unmorality of God’s rule of the world, hold 
on tenaciously to his loyalty to God, and he shall 
live. 

At first glance it may seem that Habakkuk made 
no new contribution to the solution of the mystery 
why a just God allows his people to become the prey 
of a nation worse than they. He appears merely 
to restate the old opinion that righteousness must 
finally triumph and wickedness ultimately be over- 
thrown. The significance of Habakkuk’s position 
lies in the fact that he dared to raise the question 
of the moral government of the world at all. He 
is the first Hebrew, certainly, bold enough to ques- 
tion the doctrine which had become the orthodox 
opinion in Israel. 

This doctrine, as clearly stated in Deuteronomy 
(XII :28) and implied by the teaching of the Eighth 
Century prophets, was that if the commandments 
of God were kept, national prosperity was certain 
_to follow. Habakkuk saw clearly that this dogma, 
though eminently satisfactory so long as things went 
well and normal conditions were maintained, would 
not stand the test of experience—that indeed it was 


3° The Hebrew word is derived from the verb meaning 
to be firm and as used in the Old Testament has various 
meanings, ¢.g.: steadiness (in a physical sense) Exod. 
XVII: 12; fidelity as between married people, Hos. Il: 22; 
equity in judgment, Is. XI: 5; truthfulness, Prov. XII: 
17; honesty or reliability, Prov. XII: 22; and the faithful 
discharge of duty in public office, II Chron. XIX: 9. The 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews (Heb. X: 38) evi- 
dently employed the word in the sense in which Habakkuk 
used it, as meaning fidelity. 
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being refuted by the facts of life. The half cen- 
tury before the Exile brought upon Israel un- 
paralleled suffering in spite of all she could do. 
There had been the invasion of Sennacherib in the 
reign of Hezekiah, who had instituted reforms ; and, 
worse still, the death of Josiah at Migiddo, the king 
who had tried to make the prophetic dream of a 
theocracy come true. It was out of the perplexity 
caused by such seeming moral chaos that Habakkuk’s 
challenge of God to demonstrate the justice of his 
administration came. In raising the question he 
became the forerunner of a long succession of 
thinkers upon this age-long problem—the problem 
of evil. He showed that it was possible to be an 
honest doubter—to be in a questioning frame of 
mind about some aspects of religion, and yet to be 
none the less religious. 

Though Habakkuk did not solve the problem of 
evil, though indeed he made no important contribu- 
tion to its solution, such as the author of Job later 
made, he did nevertheless set forth one of the great 
truths of life. This is contained in his assertion that 
“The righteous shall live by his faithfulness’—in 
ether words, that righteousness is life. The im- 
portance of this assertion has not been overlooked. 
The very Talmudists*® who declared that religious 
living consisted in keeping the six hundred and thir- 
teen precepts of the Mosaic law admitted that the 
author of the 15th Psalm had reduced those precepts 
to eleven and Isaiah to six (Is. XXXII1I:15); and 
Micah to three (Mic. V1:8) and Amos to one (Amos 
V:4);41 and that this one precept had been still 
more clearly set forth by Habakkuk in the declara- 
tion, “The just shall live by his faithfulness.” It 


“Makkoth f. 24a. 
“ “Seek ye me and ye shall live” 
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was a message that Israel took to heart. Through 
centuries of suffering, this nation of sorrows has 
stood firm, living by its faithfulness. Indeed, en- 
durance has been the most obvious and by no means. 
the least admirable trait of the Jewish race since 
Habakkuk’s time. It is a quality worthy of emula- 
tion, and is the one that Saint Paul selects as the 
motto of Christianity. “The just,” he says, “shall 
live by faith” (Heb. X:38). Here the word trans- 
lated faith is the nearest Greek equivalent to the 
Hebrew word used by Habakkuk. 

The structure of Habakkuk’s little book is simple. 
There are three divisions. First: Chapter I:2 to 
Il :5 which is in dramatic form; the prophet lifts his 
voice to God against the wrong and violence of which 
the world is full, and God sends him answer. 
Second: Chapter II:5-20, a taunt-song in a series 
of “Woes” upon the wrongdoers. Third: Chapter 
III, a prayer-psalm, descriptive of a theophany and 
expressive of Israel’s faith in her God. Of these 
three sections, no one doubts the authenticity of the 
first ; about the second, opinion is divided ; and about 
the third there is pretty general agreement that it is 
a post-exilic liturgical hymn added to the Book by 
a late editor. 

Even though not written by Habakkuk it is one 
of the most magnificent pieces of religious poetry in 
- the world’s literature, and has been the inspiration 
of some of the finest of our Christian hymns. It 
is called “A prayer of Habakkuk the prophet, upon 
Shigionoth.” The expression “upon Shigionoth” 
means in dithyrambics,*? and might be rendered “to 
the music of psalms of ecstasy.” In its intricate 

# Plutarch describes dithyrambs as being “full of passion 
and change, with motions and agitations to and fro.” 
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structure and its passionate exaltation of tone it has 
been compared to the Pindaric ode: 


Prelude 


O Lord, I have heard the report of thee, and am afraid; 
O Lord, revive thy work in the midst of the years, 

In the midst of the years make it known: 

In wrath remember mercy. 


Strophe 


God cometh from Teman, 

And the Holy One from Mount Paran. 

His glory covered the heavens, 

And the earth is full of his praise. 

And his brightness is as the light: 

He hath rays coming forth from his hand; 
And there is the hiding of his power. 

Before him goeth the pestilence, 

And fiery bolts go forth at his feet. 

He standeth and shaketh the earth; 

He beholdeth and driveth asunder the nations: 
And the eternal mountains are scattered, 
The everlasting hills do bow; 

His ways are everlasting. 

I see the tents of Cushan in affliction; 

The curtains of the land of Midian do tremble. 


Antistrophe 


Is the lord displeased against the rivers? 
Is thine anger against the rivers, or thy wrath against the 


sea, 

That thou dost ride upon thine horses, 
Upon thy chariots of salvation? 

Thy bow is made quite bare; 

Sworn are the chastisements of thy word. 
Thou dost cleave the earth with rivers; 
The mountains see thee and are afraid; 
The tempest of waters passeth by; 

The deep uttereth his voice, 

And lifteth up his hands on high; 

The sun and moon stand still in their habitation 
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At the light of thine arrows as they go, 

At the shining of thy glittering spear. 

Thou dost march through the land in indignation, 
Thou dost thresh the nations in anger. 


Epode 


Thou art come for the salvation of thy people, 

For the salvation of thine anointed; 

Thou dost smite off the head from the house of the wicked. 

Laying bare the foundations even unto the neck. 

Thou dost pierce with his own staves the head of his war- 
riors ; 

(They came as a whirlwind to scatter me, 

Their rejoicing was as to devour the poor secretly ;) 

Thou dost tread the sea with thine horses, the surge of 
mighty waters. 


Postlude 


I heard and my belly trembled, 

My lips quivered at the voice; 

pees entered into my bones, and I trembled in my 
place: 

That I should rest waiting for the day of trouble, 

When he that shall invade them in troops cometh up against 
the people. 

For though the fig tree shall not blossom, 

Neither shall fruit be in the vines; 

The labor of the olive shall fail, 

And the fields shall yield no meat ; 

The flock shall be cut off from the fold, 

And there shall be no herd in the stalls: 

Yet I will rejoice in the Lord, 

I will joy in the God of my salvation. 

Yahveh, the Lord, is my strength, 

And he maketh my feet like hinds’ feet, 

And will make me to walk upon mine high places.“ 


To realize the high poetic quality of this poem 
one has but to study the figurative language. Take 
for example the second half of verse 10: 


48 Hab. III. The strophic arrangement is that of Professor 
Moulton in The Modern Reader’s Bible. 
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The deep uttereth his voice 

And lifteth up his hands on high. 
There is in the world’s poetry no more impressive 
personification than this of the sea, whose roar is 
the voice of acclamation, and who lifts up in the 
attitude of prayer** the white hands of its foam- 
capped waves before its creator coming to judge the 
earth. 

This striking personification suggests a pecu- 
liarity in the Hebrew treatment of Nature which 
deserves mention. The Hebrew appreciation of nat- 
ural beauty was more inclusive than that of other 
ancient peoples. It was certainly far more catholic 
than that of the Greeks. Though within certain 
well-defined limits the Greek enjoyment of nature 
was intense, outside those limits, Nature was to him 
an object of distrust. She then became Calypso, 
the Concealer, and Circe the Sorceress. Nature 
to the Greek emphasized her beauty and kept her 
terrors in the background. But the fact that the vast 
and awful forces of Nature were kept in the back- 
ground, while the emphasis was put persistently upon 
her kindly aspects, resulted in a limitation of the 
range of the Greek’s appreciation. As a result, only 
the cultivated landscape appealed to him as beau- 
tiful. Only once in all classical Greek literature (in 
the Critias of Plato) are mountains spoken of ex- 
plicitly as beautiful. Ruskin in Modern Painters 
has noted the fact that every Homeric landscape in- 
tended to be beautiful is composed of a spring, a 
meadow and a grove. Rivers are sometimes spoken 
of by the Greek poets as beautiful; but the ad- 
jective was applied only to gently flowing streams 

“The favorite attitude of prayer in Israel was a standing 


one with the hands raised, palms upward, as if about to re- 
ceive a blessing. 
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regarded as distributors of fertility. Turbulent 
rivers had for the Greek no beauty; to him they 
suggested only anger and strength. Thus we find 
Homer using the ravages of a swollen river as a 
symbol of destructive force. Somewhat so it was 
_with the Greek feeling for the sea. The majesty 
and loveliness of the sea the Greek delighted to por- 
tray, but its somber moods repelled and frightened 
him. It was his fear that caused him to adopt the 
principle of euphemism. The,, Black Sea, for 
example, they called 8 wévros Aé€ewos, the inhos- 
pitable sea, on account of its storms. This name 
they afterward changed to 6 mdvrus El&ewos, the 
hospitable sea, not because they feared it less, but 
because they wished to avoid using words of evil 
omen. The Hebrew appreciation of nature on the 
other hand was not limited to its milder aspects, but 
included such scenes as in the Greek inspired only 
fear. 

The greater inclusiveness of the Hebrew appre- 
ciation of nature was due to a fundamental differ- 
ence in the way the two peoples thought of nature 
in relation to God. To both, nature was divine. 
They differed only in their understanding of the re- 
lation between the material and the spiritual. The 
Greek thought of nature as the elemental reality, the 
soul of whose beauty was embodied in the divinities 

who haunted it. The thought of the gods was to 
him the artistic completion of his thought of nature. 
Quite different was the Hebrew view of the relation 
of nature to God. To the Hebrew, God was the 
primary reality; nature was wholly secondary. Not 
only was it true that “without him was not anything 
made that was made,” but the continued existence of 
nature was dependent on his will. To the Hebrew 
nature was a mere shadow, finding the essence of 
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its beauty as well as the sustaining power of its life 
in One whose providential care watches over the 
great things and the small—who brings forth the 
constellations in their season, and provides for the 
raven his food. Consequently, the Hebrew never 
considered natural objects as beautiful in and for. 
themselves, but as beautiful or majestic symbols of 
God. 

Instead of implying a limitation of the Hebrew 
appreciation of natural beauty, such a view of 
nature’s relation to God really increased it by ren- 
dering visible the spiritual significance of aspects 
of nature which in the Greek excited fear, or at most, 
but a languid interest. Thus the mountains round 
about Jerusalem came to symbolize God’s protecting 
care for his people, and the fact of their being such 
a symbol emphasized their beauty. The cedars that 
waved on Lebanon were not less, but more beautiful 
for being “the cedars which he hath planted” 
(Ps. CIV :16). The growth of the tree became to 
them the symbol of spiritual growth. “The righteous 
shall grow like a tree planted by the rivers of waters” 
(Ps. I:1). The rushing river, which to the Greek 
poet suggested only destructive force, became to the 
Hebrew a symbol of the coming of Yahveh to punish 
the wicked and to save his people. ‘He shall come 
as a rushing stream which the breath of Yahveh 
driveth” (Isa. LIX:19). The thunder, which ter- 
rified the Greek when he heard it on the left, had 
no terrors for the Hebrew, for to him it was the 
voice of God—the God who had entered into a 
covenant (b’rith) with Israel (Ps. X XIX) ; nor did 
they fear the sea, though they were not a maritine 
people, for “the sea is his, and he made it” 
(Ps. XCV:5). The voices of nature were to the 
Hebrew a symphony of praise filling the earth, 
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as on solemn feast-days the music of Israel’s hymns 
filled the Temple courts. “In his Temple every- 
thing saith Glory!” (Ps. XXIX:9). 


ANALYSIS OF BOOK OF HABAKKUK 


I. Title. 
II. The Chaldeans, the agents of God’s just judg- 
ments against sin, I :1-11. 
III. The. prophet’s question: Can God’s govern- 
ment of the world be just ?>—I:12—I1:1. 
IV. God’s answer: Only righteousness is_per- 
manent, IT :2-4. 
V. The complete destruction of the Chaldeans is 
decreed, II :5-20. 
VI. The prayer of Habakkuk—a lyric, III. 
A. The appearance of Yahveh to judge the 
earth, II] :1-15. 
B. The prophet’s expression of trust, III: 
16-19. 


SUGGESTED READING ON HABAKKUK 


Cornill, Prophets of Israel, pp. 78-79. 

Orelli, Twelve Minor Prophets, pp. 240-259. 

Sanders, History of the Hebrews, pp. 188-189. 
Sanders, Old Testament Prophecy, pp. 37-38. 


QUESTIONS ON HABAKKUK 


What is the probable date of the prophecy? 

What were the military operations of the Chaldeans 
in Palestine? Read II] Kings XXIII:36 to 
POL V 218. 

What causes the prophet’s perplexity? 

What is the answer to his query? 
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Does the reply really answer the question raised or 
does it seem like an evasion? 

What grounds exist for saying that the book marks 
the beginning of philosophic speculation in 
Israel ? 

Comment upon the Hebrew view of nature as ex- 
emplified in the Ode (Chapter III) and com- 
pare this view with the Greek. 


CHAT TEREXI 
JEREMIAH, THE PROPHET OF PERSONAL RELIGION 


Ir the Book of Jeremiah were a modern book, it 
would probably be entitled The Life, Times and 
Work of Jeremiah. It is not an autobiography, nor 
is it anywhere stated that the narratives or the ad- 
dresses it contains were written by the prophet. They 
are evidently the work of a well-informed contem- 
porary, probably Jeremiah’s secretary, Baruch. From 
the Book itself we know that Baruch wrote the 
first and second editions of the Book (XXXVI: 
2-4), and that “there were added besides unto them 
many like words” (XXXVI:32). In other words, 
the first and second editions of the Book were written 
from the prophet’s recollection of his utterances, 
which were largely supplemented at the time of 
writing. The first edition probably included Chap- 
ters II to X, and perhaps also X to XIII. The 
second edition may have included these chapters 
(with some later additions) as far as Chapter XX, 
together with Chapter XXV and the introductory 
_chapter. All the rest of the Book of Jeremiah is 
of later date, belonging to the reigns of Jehoiakim 
and Zedekiah, and to the exilic period.*® Like the 
Book of Isaiah, the Book of Jeremiah is thus seen 
to be a compilation of the work of many hands, and 
to be without absolute sequence of either thought 
or time. There is apparently no logical arrange- 
ment of the thought; and in the matter of chron- 


“ See Sanders, History of the Hebrews, p. 177. 
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ology there is equal confusion, events which hap- 
pened late in the prophet’s life often preceding those 
that happened earlier. Many of the most striking 
utterances give no hint whatever of the occasions 
that called them forth. 

Yet, in spite of the incoherency of the Book, we 
are able to construct a more complete biography of 
Jeremiah than almost any that has come to us from 
the ancient world. He was born at the village of 
Anathoth hardly more than an hour’s walk to the 
northeast of Jerusalem, of a priestly family, about 
650 B.C. His consciousness of his prophetic mis- 
sion came in the thirteenth year of Josiah’s reign 
(626 B.C.); the opening of his ministry was thus 
almost coincident with that of Zephaniah. 

Like Zephaniah, he became articulate as a prophet 
as‘a result of the threat of the Scythian invasion 
in 626. The account of his prophetic call in Chapter 
I tells of two visions—that of the blossoming almond, 
suggesting God’s watchfulness,*® and that of the 
huge caldron tipping toward the south, and ready 
to spill its boiling contents over the land, symbolic 
of the fiery flood of Scythian invasion with which 
Yahveh was about to punish his apostate people. 
Yahveh has summoned these northern foes because 
the people have forsaken him, burned incense to 
other gods, and worshiped the work of their hands. 

In a series of brief, vivid, and picturesque oracles 
he depicts the coming of the wild northern hosts: 


*6Here (Jer. I: 11, 12) we have another prophetic play 
upon words. The word shokedh, (watching) and shakedh 
(almond tree) have almost the same sound, and apparently 
furnish the whole point of the vision. We need to remind 
ourselves again, however, that punning was not to the He- 
brews the trivial or flippant amusement that it is to us. 


' 
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Behold a people is coming from the north country, 

And a great nation is aroused from the ends of the earth. 

They lay hold of the bow and spear; 

Cruel are they and show no mercy. 

The sound of them is like the roar of the sea, and upon 
horses they ride. 

Arrayed like a man for battle against thee, O daughter of 


ion, 

We have heard the report of him; our hands relax, 

Pain has seized us, anguish like that of a woman in travail. 

Do not go forth to the field, and do not walk in the road; 

For there is the sword of the foe, terror on every hand. 

O daughter of my people, gird on sackcloth and bestrew 
yourself with dust, 

Make your lamentation as for an only son, bitter mourning ; 

For suddenly will the destroyer come upon us.” 


As a matter of fact, the Scythian invasion proved 
to be, not the world cataclysm the prophet had an- 
ticipated, but only the plundering raid of a horde 
of nomads. The terror it inspired was quite out 
of proportion to the actual damage inflicted. 
Judah and Jerusalem among their hills escaped the 
attention of these mounted invaders. As a result, 
Jeremiah was discredited as a prophet. He lost the 
confidence of the people, and seems even partially 
to have lost faith in himself, and in the genuineness 
of his call to be a prophet. He became silent after 
the Scythian invasion for about fourteen years. He 
seems to have had very slight connection with 
Josiah’s reform consequent upon the discovery of 
_ the Deuteronomic legislation in 621 B.C.48 Nor did 
the fall of Nineveh stir him to utterance. 

The principal subject of his early preaching is 


“Jer. VI: 22-26. The translation is quoted from J. M. 
Powis Smith, The Prophets and Their Times, p. 115. 

4 There are but two possible allusions to Deuteronomy in 
Jeremiah. These are XI: To eand \V UlleeS) lie seems 
impossible to account for such slight allusion except on the 


ground that he was distrusted both by king and people. 


I20 Wiles dolce es) 

idolatry, particularly the worship of the queen of 
heaven (Ishtar), the foreign religious cult which — 
had been introduced by Manasseh. With his gift 
for vivid description Jeremiah paints the activity of 
whole families in this puerile and degrading ritual: 


Seest thou not what they do in the cities of Judah and in 
the streets of Jerusalem? The children gather wood, and 
the fathers kindle the fire, and the women knead the dough, 
to make cakes to the queen of heaven, and to pour out drink 
offerings unto other gods, that they may provoke me to 
anger. Do they provoke me to anger, saith the Lord? Do 
they not provoke themselves, to the confusion of their own 


faces? 
Vile 18s 


This idolatry is symbolized under the figure of mar- 
ital infidelity made familiar by Hosea a century be- 
fore. The prophet compares Judah unfavorably 
with Israel, for, though she has seen her sister 
put away for unfaithfulness (alluding, of course, to 
the overthrow of the northern kingdom), she has 
not been warned, but has pursued a like course. 
Only a small part of our present book shows 
evidence of belonging to the first period of Jere- 
miah’s ministry, which ended with the tragic death 
of Josiah at Megiddo in 608 B.C. The Battle of 
Megiddo was unquestionably the most tragic day in 
Judah’s history, when the hopes of Israel seemed 
to be wrecked on the rocks of the rude facts of na- 
tional experience. The best king that ever sat on 
David’s throne was slain in his rash attempt to 
dispute the passage of Pharaoh Hophra across 
Palestine (II Kings XXIII :29f). The religious re- 
action in Judah was immediate and complete. Peo- 
ple felt that Yahveh had failed against the stronger 
gods of Egypt. The promises of Deuteronomy 
seemed to be vain. People turned back to the old 
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heathenisms, and Yahveh became but one of their 
many gods. With the revival of idolatry, came back 
all the sensualism, the injustice and the selfishness of 
Manasseh’s reign. Under Jehoiakim, Judah was a 
typical oriental kingdom with all its worst features 
well developed. 

Under such conditions Jeremiah’s life became a 
continued martyrdom of unsuccessful struggle 
against fearful odds. The false prophets bitterly 
resented his arraignment of them (XXIII :of; 
XXVIII). The priests also hated him for his 
ridicule of the theory of the inviolability of Mount 
Zion, which since Isaiah’s time had become a favorite 
doctrine (VII:4). They detested him still more for 
his fearless denunciation of their pretensions 
(VIII:8). The sages disliked him for his con- 
tempt of their vaunted wisdom (VIII:9). His fel- 
low citizens of Anathoth planned his assassination 
(XI:21, 22). The princes of the royal house slan- 
dered him to the king and demanded his execution 
(XXXVIII:4). King Jehoiakim heaped insults 
upon him and burned his writings (XXXVI:23). 
He would have cast him into prison, had he been 
_ able to apprehend him. Zedekiah, his successor, at 
the suggestion of his nobles did actually authorize 
his imprisonment (XXXVIII:4-5). Thus the com. 
mon people, together with the political and intel- 
lectual leaders of the nation, seem to have ignored 
their differences in their common hatred of this 
prophet who brought them such an amazing and un- 
welcome message of impending ruin. It is little to 
be wondered at that Jeremiah, tired of the struggle, 
_ should have longed to escape (IX:2). Like Job, 
‘ he viewed his life as a long servitude; and, like him, 
he cursed the day of his birth (XX:14ff). He 
seemed to himself to have failed in his mission, and 
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doubted the genuineness of his call to undertake it 
(XX:7). Yet he went forth from his hours of 
weakness and rebellion to the duties of a prophet 
called to a mission of tragedy. 


... though fallen on evil days, | 

On evil days though fallen, and evil tongues : 

In darkness and with dangers compassed round, and soli- 
TEKS Boo 


Few and evil indeed were the days left to the 
kingdom of Judah after the tragic death of Josiah 
at Megiddo. The son chosen to succeed Josiah was 
promptly deposed by the. victorious Pharaoh, who 
appointed a younger son Jehoiakim to reign as an 


Egyptian vassal. Early in his reign Nineveh fell g 


before the rising power of the Medes and the 
Babylonians. There followed the death grapple be- 
tween Babylon and Egypt at Carchemish on the 
Euphrates in 604 B.C., when the Egyptians were 
decisively defeated. As a result, the vassalage of 
Palestine was transferred from Egypt to Babylon. 
For a few years Jehoiakim ruled as a subject king 
of Nebuchadnezzar of Babylon, dying just as his 
perfidy brought the army of the Chaldeans before 
the walls of Jerusalem to suppress the revolt. The 
son, Jehoiachin, sat on the throne for three months 
and then surrendered at discretion to the besieging 
army in 597. The king himself, with the flower of 
his people, the “good figs,” as Jeremiah called them 
(XXIV :1ff) were deported to Babylon, and 
Jehoiachin’s uncle Zedekiah replaced him on the 
throne. 

Within a few months of the disaster at Megiddo, 
Jeremiah came into sharp conflict with the popular 
religion of the time. The occasion was a gathering 
of the people in the court of the Temple, where they 
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were exciting their own patriotic fervor by the 
monotonous repetitions so characteristic of oriental 
peoples, “The Temple of Yahveh, the temple of 
Yahveh, the temple of Yahveh, is this” (VII:4). As 
a correction to this false confidence, Jeremiah, stand- 
ing at the gate of the Temple, declared in the name 
of the Lord: 


Amend your ways and your doings, and I will cause you 
to dwell in this place. Trust ye not in lying words saying, 
The temple of Yahveh, the temple of Yahveh, the temple 
cf Yahveh is this. For if ye thoroughly amend your ways 
and your doings; if ye thoroughly execute justice between 
a man and his neighbor; if ye oppress not the sojourner, the 
fatherless, and the widow, and shed not innocent blood in 
this place, neither walk after other gods to your own hurt ; 
then will I cause you to dwell in this place, in the land that 
I gave to your fathers, from of old even for evermore. 

VII: 3-7. 


This is one of the memorable assertions of 
prophecy, embodying a recognition of the funda- 
mental truth that religion and ethics are inseparable, 
that the chief concern of religion is the equitable 
adjustment of human relationships, in other words, 
social justice. 

The third period of Jeremiah’s ministry extends 
from the surrender of Jehoiachin and the partial 
exile of 597 to the close of his ministry after the 
fall of the city in 586. The first half of Zedekiah’s 
reign seems to have passed without outward dis- 
loyalty. Jeremiah’s interest during this period was 
divided between the exiles in Babylon and the people 
left in Judah. To the former he wrote advising them 
to prepare for a long stay in Chaldea, preserving in- 
tact their family and community life (XXIX 4-14). 
To the people left in Judah he recommended a quiet 
submission to Babylon. Rebellion he saw to be hope- 
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less and the promises of help from Egypt unreliable 
(XXVII:5-11). 

His advice was, however, disregarded. Zedekiah, 
relying upon promised aid from Pharaoh Hophra of 
Egypt, revolted. Within a year a Chaldean army ap- 
peared, and laid siege to Jerusalem. The city held 
out for a year and a half till, wasted by famine and 
pestilence, it was finally taken by assault in 586. The 
Chaldeans plundered and burned it, and carried off 
as captives the bulk of the population, leaving 
Gedaliah as governor of the little community that 
was left, establishing his seat as governor at Mizpah, 
a few miles north of Jerusalem. Upon the murder 
of the governor by a renegade Jew, the little com- 
pany, against Jeremiah’s protest, fled to Egypt, 
taking the prophet with them. It is there that we 
have our last glimpse of him, denouncing the wor- 
ship of the queen of heaven to whom the refugees 
were burning incense. There is a tradition that 
his own people stoned him to death in Egypt, and 
another legend that he escaped to Babylon, where 
he died. In either case, the events of his agitated 
life are comparatively unimportant except as they 
contributed to his spiritual discoveries. 

There is no question that out of his sense of 
failure and out of his sense of isolation from his 
people there developed a keener realization than any 
prophet hitherto had felt that religion—the right 
relation between man and God—is an individual and 
not a national matter. Such a discovery could not 
have come even to him had not the indifference of 
careless monarchs and a careless people forced upon 
him the conviction that the realization of the ideals 
of Israel—the hope of the kingdom of God on earth 
—could be looked for no longer in the corporate life 
of the nation, but only in the life of the individual. 
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It is this hope which alone saves him from despair. 
Like the author of the epilogue to the Book of Amos 
(Amos IX:15), he too looks forward to a blessed 
future for Israel, but the two prophets conceive of 
this future in different ways. The earlier prophet 
thinks of it as a time when Israel shall be restored 
to God’s favor, and to national integrity and pros- 
perity under a Davidic king. Jeremiah on the other 
hand, while predicting that Yahveh will turn against 
the captivity of Jacob’s tents (XXX:18), does not 
anticipate a renewal of the old covenant relations 
between God and Israel. Instead, there will be, he 
says, a new covenant between God and the individual 
souls of his people: 


Behold the days come, saith the Lord, that I will make 
a new covenant with the house of Israel, and with the 
house of Judah: not according to the covenant that I made 
with their fathers ... But this is the covenant that I will 
make with the house of Israel after those days, saith the 
Lord; I will put my law in their inward parts, and in their 
heart will I write it; and I will be their God, and they 


shall be my people. 
NOOAMMS Bese 


Scorn and shame and persecution were the por- 
tion of this martyr-prophet in his life, yet out of 
his suffering grew a new conception of religion as 
a covenant between God and the individual soul, 
which is today the most treasured possession of both 
Jew and Christian. He was the first religious 
teacher to lay stress on the individual’s relationship 
to God, and God’s relationship to the individual. He 
discovered the necessity for individual righteous- 
ness as the chief factor in a nation’s good. To him 
first it was evident that in God’s eyes the unit was 
not the race, but the man. If Judah was to be 
saved, it would not be through the activities of 
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priests nor even prophets, but by everyone’s turning 


from his 


evil way. The glory of Jeremiah is that 


he discovered the responsibility of the individual. 
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SV LETS 

Lessons from the potter, XVIII—XX. 
Judgments on rulers, XXII :10—XXII1:8. 
Babylon to rule, XXV. 

Temple to be destroyed, XXVI. 

The Rechabites as an example of faithful- 
ness in contrast to the Jews, XXXV. 
Writing prophecies, XXXVI. 

Message of Baruch, XLV. 

Third Period—sg7-586. 
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Reply to Zedekiah, X XI :1-10. 

Appeal to the court, XXI:11—XXII1:9. 
The false prophets, X XIII :9-40. 

The symbolism of the figs, XXIV. 

False hopes, XX VII—XXIX. 

Restoration, vision of a spiritualized future, 
XXX—XXXII. 

The breaking of the covenant to free slaves, 
XXXIV. 

The last siege, XX XVII—XXXIX. 

The prophet’s experience after the fall of 
Jerusalem, XL—XLIV. 

PAR against foreign nations, XLVI 
=4AN DS 

The fall of Jerusalem, LII (an historical 
appendix). 
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SUGGESTED READING ON JEREMIAH 


Cornill, The Prophets of Israel, pp. 91-107. 

Fisk, The Great Epic of Israel, pp. 178-181. 

Fowler, History of the Literature of Ancient Israel, 

p. 212-224. 

Orelli, Old Testament Prophecy, pp. 329-345. 

Sanders, History of the Hebrews, pp. 177-188. 

Sanders, Old Testament Prophecy, pp. 32-34, 36-41, 
44-47, 48-49. ah: 

Smith, J. M. P., The Prophets and Their Times, 


pp. 134-160. 


QUESTIONS ON JEREMIAH 


What preceding prophet does Jeremiah most re- 
semble? Give the most important details of his 
personal history, noting the date of his call to 
be a prophet and the length of his ministry. 
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Into what three periods may the ministry be divided ? 

Give an account of the political history of the king- 
dom of Judah during his ministry. 

What was Jeremiah’s relation to the Deuteronomic 
reform? 

What does the Deuteronomic reform illustrate con- 
cerning the efficiency of reforms accomplished 
by legal enactment ? 

Give an account of the composition of the Book of 
Jeremiah based on Chapter XXXVI. 

Compare the account of Jeremiah’s inaugural vision 
(Jer. I) with that of Isaiah (Is. 6). 

What did Jeremiah try to teach through the symbol 
of the potter (XVIII—XX)? Notice, Brown- 
ing’s use of this same symbol in his poem, 
“Rabbi ben Ezra.” 

What national policy did Jeremiah advocate? 

What advice did he give to those carried away cap- 
tive to Babylon in 597? See Jer. XXIV and 
XXIX, 

What significance had the symbolic act recorded in 
Chapter XXXII? 

What was the prophet’s hope of restoration? See 
especially Chapter XX XIII. 

Describe the terms of the “new covenant.” XXXI: 
31-40. 

What significant feature of the prophet’s teaching 
is contained in XVI :19-21? 

What do you consider Jeremiah’s most important 
contribution to the thought of the modern 
world ? 


CHAPTER XII 
EZEKIEL, THE FATHER OF JUDAISM 


Amonc those carried away captive from Jerusalem 
in the first deportation, that of 597, was the young 
priest Ezekiel, who, because he came to exert so 
profound an influence upon the later religious life of 
his people deserves to be called the father of Judaism. 
In Babylonia he lived in the community of exiles 
that was settled at Tel-Abib by the river or canal 
Chebar, to the east of the city of Babylon, occupy- 
ing his own house, whither the elders of Israel re- 
sorted to hear his message. 

There, five years after the deportation, he saw 
in trance-vision Yahveh riding out of the North in 
his chariot to join the exiles in Babylonia. It was 
a strange vision, wholly different from the simple 
majesty of the one Isaiah saw in the Temple in the 
year Uzziah died (Is. VI), for Ezekiel perhaps in- 
fluenced by the elaborate symbolism of Babylonian 
art, carried to an extreme the prophetic tendency 
to symbolic teaching. In this inaugural vision, 
shining, winged beings, with faces of man, lion, 
_bull, and eagle; wheels, whose felloes were set with 
eyes; the likeness of a throne as the appearance 
of a sapphire stone; one having the appearance of 
fire from his loins downward, and from his loins up- 
ward, as it were, glowing metal; give an impression 
almost of grotesque confusion,*® redeemed only by 


“Tt takes Ezekiel almost three chapters (1:4 to III :16) 
to describe his inaugural vision, while Isaiah told his in 
thirteen verses. Isaiah suggests; Ezekiel describes. 
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the dignity of the message the vision was meant to 
convey. 

In the first place the fact that the vision appears, 
not from the direction of Jerusalem, but “out of the 
North,” always to the Hebrews the land of mystery, 
emphasizes an idea totally opposed to the religious 
prejudices of the time. This is the conception of 
God as independent of Israel, who lives and reigns, 
though his people are exiled, and his sanctuary pro- 
faned. Subordinate to this, which is the primary 
suggestion of the vision, is the idea symbolized by 
the “wheels within wheels” of the chariot. The 
meaning undoubtedly is that each wheel was com- 
posed of two concentric wheels at right angles to 
each other, so that the chariot could move in any — 
direction without turning or cramping the wheels, 
the symbolism of such an arrangement being meant 
to suggest the idea of God’s unchanging purpose as 
of “one in whom is no variableness, neither shadow 
that is cast by turning’ (Cf. Jas.1:17). The eyes 
in the felloes of the wheels symbolize life, the whole 
vehicle being, as Milton says 


... undrawn, 
Itself instinct with spirit, but convoyed 
By four cherubic shapes. 
Par. Lost, V3, 751-753." 


The Book of Ezekiel deals with two great themes: 
the destruction of the city and nation, and the re- 
construction of the national life, and its eternal 
peace. The Book thus falls into two equal divisions 
of twenty-four chapters each. Chapters I—XXIV, 
containing prophecies of the destruction of the city 

© To appreciate the wealth of poetic suggestion in the 
vision the reader is advised to read the whole passage re- 


ferred to, in which Milton describes the chariot of “Pa- 
ternal Deity” in terms borrowed from Ezekiel. 
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and nation, its certainty and necessity, are made up 
mostly of symbolic actions of which explanations 
are added, or of allegories and riddles, the mean- 
ing of which is explained. Here Ezekiel appears 
wholly as a prophet of doom. In Chapters XXV— 
XLVIII the prophet becomes a prophet of hope, 
speaking of restoration and the reconstruction of 
the nation, and ending with a vision of the final and 
perfect state of Israel as a holy people. 

One characteristic of the author the attentive 
reader can hardly fail to note; this is his fondness 
for symbolic figures, symbolic acts and visions. 
These are all due to his peculiar cast of mind. Like 
Bunyan, Ezekiel apparently thought in pictures; and 
the pictures are invariably symbols. These symbols 
are often strikingly effective and beautiful. One 
of the finest is that of the elegy on the princes of 
Judah (XIX), in which the nation is represented 
as a lioness rearing her whelps, one after another 
of which, when they had learned to catch the prey, 
was trapped by the nations and caged in captivity, so 
that their voices are “no more heard upon the moun- 
tains of Israel.” The allegory was perfectly plain 
to every Jew, for the lion was traditionally the recog- 
nized symbol of the tribe of Judah as in the Bless- 
ing of Jacob (Gen. XLIX:9) in which Judah is 
called “‘a lion’s whelp.”’ In the captive lion’s whelps 
it was easy to recognize Jehoahaz, carried captive 
-to Egypt, and Jehoiakin taken captive by the Baby- 
lonians. Again, Israel is represented as a foundling 
whose father was an Amorite and her mother a 
Hittite, left exposed in the open field to die (XVI). 
Pitied by a passing stranger, she is rescued and 
reared by him with loving care. Ultimately she 
becomes his wife, only to prove unfaithful when her 
inherited tendencies to depravity assert themselves. 
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Here Ezekiel employs a symbolism familiar since the 
time of Hosea. Of singular impressiveness is the 
representation of Tyre, the merchant city, as a ship 
(XXVII) whose hull was built of cypress, whose 
mast was a cedar of Lebanon, whose oars were oaks 
of Bashan, whose decks were inlaid with ivory, and 
whose sail was made of the fine linen of Egypt.** 
But this goodly ship, the mistress of the sea, is over- 
whelmed by the storm of God’s wrath, and founders 
to the amazement and anguish of all seafaring men, 
who lament over her in the elegy that follows (vv. 


32-36) : 


Who was like Tyre (so glorious) 
In the midst of the Sea? 
When thy wares went forth from the seas 
Thou fillest the peoples ; 
With thy wealth and thy merchandize 
Thou enrichedst the earth 
Now thou are broken from the Seas— 
In depths of the waters; 
Thy merchandize and all thy multitude 
Are fallen therein. 
All the inhabitants of the island— 
Are shocked at thee, 
And their kings shudder greatly— 
With tearful countenances. 
They that trade among the peoples— 
Hiss over thee; 
Thou art become a terror— 
And art no more forever.” 


Most interesting of all Ezekiel’s visions, however, 


5! This description of Tyre furnished the suggestion for 
Milton’s account of the entrance of Dalilah in Samson 
Agonistes, 710 ff. 

® The rendering is that of Dr. John Skinner, Ezekiel (Ex, 
positor’s Bible) Chapter XVIT. In his translation of the 
dirge, he has aimed to reproduce the effect of the ginah or 
elegiac meter in which the verse is divided by the ceesura into 
two members of unequal length, the second being shorter, 
and falling with a mournful cadence. 
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is that of the valley of the dry bones (XXXVII). 
Here he sees in trance a valley full of dry bones, 
“very many on the surface of the valley and very 
dry,’ and is commanded to prophesy over them, 
whereupon they become united, clothed with flesh, 
and vitalized with living breath. It is the simplest 
of all Ezekiel’s visions. The “dry bones” are the 
whole house of Israel, among whom the current 
mood of discouragement was finding expression in 
the popular saying (v. II), “Our bones are dried; 
our hope is lost: we feel ourselves cut off.” To 
change such a mood of popular discouragement, the 
vision was designed by substituting for it a belief in 
a national resurrection. 

As such, the vision supplies a most interesting 
connection between the older thought of death and 
the later conception of individual immortality. The 
relatively late development in Israel of the belief in a 
future life is a matter of common knowledge. In the 
first six Books of the Bible there is no evidence of 
any hope of a life after death When Abraham 
buried his wife, there was no hope expressed of 
meeting her beyond the grave. Jacob expresses a 
hope for the ultimate settlement in Canaan of the 
tribes which have sprung from him, but none for his 
own continued existence: “Lo, I am dying, but God 
will be with you, and bring you back to the land of 
your fathers” (Gen. XLVIII:21). For Joseph the 
last hope is a grave with his people in Canaan (Gen. 
~L:24-26). In the laws attributed to Moses there is 
no threat of a penalty beyond the grave, nor promise 
of a reward after death. Both penalty and reward 
are spoken of as belonging to this present life. And 
as for Moses himself, though it is said that God 
“buried him in the valley in the land of Moab over 
against Beth-Peor,” nothing is said of a future of 
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Moses with God. There is one apparent exception 
in the mysterious story of Enoch (Gen. V:21 ff-), 
but it is to be noted that this story does not indi- — 
cate a popular belief in a life after death, but rather 
a miraculous transference, without death, to the 
presence of God. 

So, too, in the historical Books that follow the 
Hexateuch there appears no sure hope of an after 
life with God. There are traces, to be sure, of a 
popular belief in a vague and shadowy existence 
after death in a place called “Sheol,” which is de- 
scribed as a “land of darkness, and of the shadow 
of death” (Job XXX:23). The dwellers in it are 
called “shades” (rephaim), and may be evoked by 
“them that have familiar spirits,’ and by “wizards 
that chirp and mutter” (Is. VIII:19). This popu- 
lar belief is thought to have been a survival of a 
primitive ancestor-worship, and was quite outside 
the pale of respectability, being regarded as alien to 
the religion of Yahveh. The wizards and necro- 
mancers could be consulted only by stealth as the 
Witch of Endor was by Saul (I Sam. XXVIII). 
As in the Pentateuch, there is a legend of one excep- 
tional person, in this case God’s representative on~ 
earth, who escapes death, and is translated alive to 
God’s presence ; but Elijah in his fiery chariot is no 
assurance of a future life to the common man. There 
are stories of restoration to life of persons who have 
died (I Kings XVII:17 f.; II Kings IV :32 f.; I 
Kings XIII:21). Indeed, that God could by a 
miracle restore the dead to life no devout Israelite 
ever doubted. It is to be noted that the recorded 
instances of such miracles, however, are all of those 
recently dead, and there is no evidence in the his- 
torical books of a general belief in the possibility of 
resurrection for those whose bones are “scattered 
and dry,” 
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Nor is there in the prophets’ writings any teach. 
ing about the relations of Yahveh to the dead. Their 
concern was chiefly with the nation, rather than with 
the individual. In their view, the continuance of 
the national life as a prerequisite to the establish- 
ment of the kingdom of God on earth was all- 
important; and the individual Israelite must seek his 
immortality in the continued life of the nation. It 
is only occasionally in a late Psalm (LXXIII: 
23-26) or in a drama presenting the mystery of suf- 
fering (Job XIX:25 ff.) that we find any recogni- 
tion before the Second Century B.C. of the pos- 
sibility of life after death. Yet the writer of the 
seventy-third psalm seems to be expressing a revolt 
from the thought of a future apart from God, rather 
than an assured faith in an after life, and the 
author of Job makes no use of the idea that there 
may be a life after death that will right the wrongs 
of this. Job’s expression of trust in a vindication 
after death is like a spark struck from the anvil of 
his despair (Job XIX:25-26). It disappears at 
once, and he falls back upon other lines of search for 
justification of the ways of God with man. 

It is not till the very late Book of Daniel, about 
165 B.C., that we find an explicit prediction of the 
resurrection of “many of them who sleep in the dust 
on the earth, some to everlasting life, and some to 
shame and everlasting contempt, and they that be 
wise shall shine as the brightness of the firmament, 
and they that turn many to righteousness as the 
stars for ever and ever” (Dan. XII: 2, 3). 

Between this passage in Daniel and the older 
thought of death as the end of life, Ezekiel’s vision 
of the “dry bones” is a link, and as such, is an im- 
portant contribution to the Old Testament doctrine 
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of personal immortality. Obviously it is only a step 
from the thought of the possibility of a national 
resurrection to that of the resurrection of the indi- 
vidual Israelite. 

Another contribution of Ezekiel to the world’s 
thought, scarcely less notable than the one just men- 
tioned, is closely connected with the work of his 
predecessor, Jeremiah. The latter, it will be remem- 
bered, had emancipated Hebrew religion from the 
persistent notion that it was the nation and not the 
individual with whom Yahveh had primarily to do. 
The sense of individual responsibility in matters of 
religion first found expression in Jeremiah, who 
taught that a man must stand or fall on his own 
merits. Beyond this Jeremiah had not gone. It 
remained for Ezekiel to develop the idea of reli- 
gious fellowship by educating his compatriots, not 
only to live as religious individuals, but to live as 
religious individuals in a theocracy. 

Ezekiel’s plan of a holy state is the earliest exam- 
ple of an ideal commonwealth, antedating Plato’s 
Republic by nearly two centuries. It is, as we should 
expect from its Hebrew origin, the first detailed 
plan of a theocracy—the design of a state in which 
God is the supreme ruler, exercising his authority 
through his priests or ministers. It is an ideal that 
has appeared more than once in Christian history— 
in the rule of the Popes in the Middle Ages, and in 
the Puritan sects of the Seventeenth Century, like 
the Fifth Monarchy Men of the Commonwealth 
period in England. Indeed, the Puritan Common- 
wealth itself was in part an attempt to realize 
Ezekiel’s ideal of the kingdom of the saints, a king- 
dom of God on earth. Such attempts have always 
failed, as the Puritan “kingdom of the saints” failed, 
and as all such attempts must invariably fail so long 
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as human nature is what it is. For the realization 
of Ezekiel’s dream there is required such a citizen- 
ship as he assumed of men in whose hearts the new 
covenant has been written, who sin only unawares, 
and upon whom therefore no punishment save an 
ecclesiastical penance need ever be imposed. There 
is no mistaking his meaning: 


For I will take you from among the nations, and gather 
you out of all the countries, and will bring you into your 
own land. And I will sprinkle clean water upon you, and 
you shall be clean from all your filthiness; and from all your 
idols will I cleanse you. A new heart also will I give you, 
and a new spirit will I put within you, and cause you to 
walk in my statutes, and you shall keep mine ordinances, 


and do them. 
XXXVI: 25-29. 


Such a regeneration of the Jewish people, dis- 
ciplined by the sufferings of the Exile, Ezekiel con- 
fidently expected; and he planned accordingly. His 
plans provided for the rebuilding of the Temple, the 
re-establishment of worship, and for the reappor- 
tionment of the land. The Temple was to be like 
the old one destroyed by the Chaldeans, but larger. 
The worship, too, was to be more elaborate so as to 
express the stronger sense of guilt which the punish- 
ment of the Exile had impressed upon the mind of 
Israel. The land from the border of Damascus 
northward to Hamath in the Lebanon district, and 
- south to Kadesh, the center of the ancient wilder- 
ness sojourn, was to be divided into twelve equal 
zones from the east side to the west side, each to be 
the portion of a tribe. Of these divisions, seven 
were to be north of Jerusalem, and five south. Be- 
tween the two groups of zones was to be the central 
sanctuary, with the land of the priests and Levites. 
The whole was to be the spiritual charge, not of a 
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king, for the kingly function was to disappear with 
the removal of war, but of a high priest and his sub- 
ordinate ministers. These were to constitute a 
priestly caste whose divinely sanctioned office no ~ 
earthly power could take away. For the preserva- 
tion of their ritual purity Ezekiel provides most 
carefully. They are to wear no woolen garment; 
they must not approach a corpse, unless it be that 
of parent, child, brother, or unmarried sister. On 
passing from the inner to the outer courts of the 
Temple, they are to change their clothing completely 
“that they sanctify not the people with their gar- 
tments”—in other words, lest they mingle the sacred 
and the profane. 

The laws governing the holy state are wholly 
ritual, and concern (a) the Temple and the altar, 
XIU—XLIII, (b) the priests, XLIV, (c)/ yt 
sacrifices, XLV :9—XLVI. This meager equipment 
of legislation was not, however, to be the only code 
possessed by the restored community. Though 
Ezekiel provided no civil code, because, obviously, 
with such a citizenship as he presupposes, none was 
needed, he evidently does assume that the regula- 
tions he gives will be supplemented by those em- 
bodied in the “Holiness Code” of Leviticus (Levit. 
XVII—XXVI). Again and again, as when he pre- 
scribes the laws that are to govern the life of the 
priests in the holy state, he expresses himself in 
terms so nearly identical with those of the “holiness 
code” as to prove that he was not only familiar with 
it, but that he regarded it as an authoritative basis of 
moral and religious life.®% 

For a full list of these correspondences see Driver, In- 
troduction to the Literature of the Old Testament, pp. 146, 
147. These are so numerous as to have led some to believe 


ee Ezekiel was himself the author of the “holiness 
code.” 
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Ezekiel’s plan of a holy state has been called an 
unpractical ideal, a Utopian scheme, impossible of 
realization. It has been pointed out that under his 
influence the restored community was organized on 
an ecclesiastical basis, but unsuccessfully, that the 
Jewish post-exilic theocracy failed no less lamentably 
than the political state had previously failed, and that 
the failure was due to the fact that the purification 
and regeneration of the Jewish people through the 
sufferings of the Exile, which Ezekiel expected and 
assumed, did not as a matter of fact occur. Was it 
then only the dream of an old Jewish ecclesiastic ? 
On the contrary, Ezekiel was entirely right in his 
belief that the ideal social state can be achieved only 
by a citizenship of persons who have been individu- 
ally transformed. Only morally regenerated men, 
with a realization that this is God’s world, and that 
moral forces must be taken account of in its admin- 
istration will ever be able to establish a state in 
which justice and mercy will actually prevail. This 
was certainly the teaching of Jesus (John IIT:1-5), 
and is the only hope of humanity. Unless the human 
race is actually progressing toward a measurable at- 
tainment of this ideal, its history will have been but 
a brief and discreditable episode in the existence of 
one of the minor planets. 


ANALYSIS OF THE BOOK OF EZEKIEL 


I. First Period 

ePretace, [:1-3: 

. The prophet’s repeated call, I:4—III. 

Symbols of doom, IV-V. 

. Pollution of the land, VI-VII. 

_ Visions of Jerusalem’s sin and punish- 
ment, VIII—XI. 
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F. Further announcements of the city’s im- 
pending fall, XII—XIX. 

G. Prophecies of judgment, XX—XXIII. 

H. At the beginning of the final siege, 
XXIV. 

I. The doom of Egypt, XXIX :1-16, XXX- 
XXXI. 


II. Second Period 
A. Israel restored, XX XIII. 
B. Restoration hopes, XXXIV—XXXIX. 
I. Promise of a  Davidic prince, 
RAM LVE 
2. The restored land and the new 
covenant, XXXV-XXXVI. 
. The resurrection of the nation, 
XXXVIT:1-14. 
4. Judah and Israel reunited under a 
Davidic king, XX XVII :15-28. 
5. Yahveh’s vindication upon the 
heathen, XXX VIII-XXXIX. 
C. The plan of a holy state, XL—XLVIII. 
1. The new Temple and altar, XL— 
CULE 
. The new priesthood, XLIV. 
. Allotment of the land, XLV:1-8. 
The provisions for maintaining the 
sacrifices, XLV :9-XLVI. 
. The land made fertile and divided, 
XLVII-XLVIII. 
III. Ezekiel’s prophecies against foreign nations 
(of uncertain date) 
A. Against Ammon, Moab and Philistia for 
their hatred in the day of Judah’s trou- 
ble, XXV. 
B. Against Tyre about to be captured by 
Nebuchadnezzar, XX VI. 
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C. Tyre’s fate due to its greed and pride, 
XXVIII :1-19. 
D. Egypt, symbolized by the fallen cedar and 
the captured sea monster, to meet the fate 
of other great nations of the past, XXIX 
—XXXII. 
I. (Especially to be noted is the 
Dantesque requiem in XXXII: 
18-31.) 
E. When Judah’s enemies are all punished, 
Judah is to be restored, XXVIII :25-26. 
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QUESTIONS ON EZEKIEL 


Who was Ezekiel ; when and where did he prophesy? 

Compare his inaugural vision (Chapter I) with that 
of Isaiah (Is. VI). 

What message was Ezekiel’s vision meant to con- 
vey? 

Comment on some literary associations with, this 
passage. 

Discuss Ezekiel’s use of symbolism. 

Explain the allegory of Chapters XVI:3-25, XIX: 
2-9, XX VII and XXXVII:1-14. 

Comment in some detail on the significance of the 
latter passage (the vision of the valley of the 
dry bones). 

What important contribution to religious thinking 
did Ezekiel make in Chapter XVIII? 

Into what two periods may the work of Ezekiel be 
divided, and how does the work of the prophet 
in the two periods differ? 

What were some of the effects of the Exile upon 
Jewish life? 

In connection with Chapter XXXIII, read Whit- 
tier’s poem, “Ezekiel,” and note what aspect 
of the prophet’s work appealed to the modern 
poet. 

Discuss Ezekiel’s plan of a holy state (XL— 
XLVIIT) with relation to other ideal common- 
wealths. 


CHAPTER XIII 
DEUTERO-ISAIAH, THE VOICE OF COMFORT 


A QUARTER of a century passed by after the latest 
date reflected by any of the writings of Ezekiel. He 
had predicted an early restoration, and had traced in 
the dust of the level soil of Chaldea the outline of 
the new Temple; but Ezekiel had been dead for 
thirty years; and all but the children among the early 
captives had gone their long way; and most of those 
who had been born and grown to maturity in exile 
were either hopeless or indifferent. Indeed, there 
seemed no possibility that captive Judah would be 
able to shake off the yoke of the greatest of world 
empires—that the promise of God in prophecy would 
ever be fulfilled. They had almost ceased to hope. 
God seemed to have forgotten them. Some, with 
that marvelous skill in adaptation for which the Jew 
has always been notable, had taken Jeremiah’s advice 
and gone into traffic since their old agricultural life 
was no longer possible. Some had interested them- 
selves in politics and been promoted to positions of 
trust. Still others had sunk to the grade of slaves 
employed by Nebuchadnezzar and his successors 
upon their palaces and hanging gardens, their ship 
canals and highways, which made Babylon the queen 
of cities and the wonder of the world. 

Yet there was among them “the remnant,” the 
faithful ones who recalled to mind that Ezekiel had 
spoken of forty years; and, as they counted the time, 
they could not but lift up their eyes, scanning the 
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horizon to determine if indeed from any quarter 
their salvation was drawing nigh. 

It was a changing world on which they looked. 
In 550 B.C. three rulers—Nabunaid, the Chaldean; 
Astyages, the Mede; and Crcesus, the Lydian—con- 
trolled among them the western half of all Asia. 
Within twelve years, however, the western Asiatic 
powers had been reduced to one. The change oc- 
curred as a result of the activities of a single indi- 
vidual, one of the most fascinatingly attractive fig- 
ures in all ancient history—Cyrus, prince of Ansam 
in Elam, the country adjoining Babylonia on the 
East. By the defeat of Astyages, his overlord, in 
549 he became king of the Medes. His next great 
success was the overthrow of Crcesus whose capital, 
Sardis, with its fabulous wealth, fell into his hands 
in 540. Finally in 538 he entered Babylon through 
priestly treachery without striking a blow. Thus, at 
a stroke, all western Asia passed from the rule of 
the Semite to that of the Aryan, and a new chapter 
of human progress began. 

The news of Cyrus’s rapid successes stirred the 
hearts of the loyal Jewish captives in Babylon, and 
quickened their hope of deliverance. They began 
to feel sure that Cyrus was God’s appointed agent 
for bringing about their release from captivity. 

The articulate voice of this new hope was an 
anonymous prophet, variously known as Deutero- 
Isaiah, Second Isaiah, or as The Great Unknown.™4 
Of the personality of the author it is difficult to 
obtain even a glimpse. He calls himself a “voice,” 

“Professor Sanders (Old Test. Prophecy, p. 54) calls 
the fact that his name is unknown one of the “puzzles of 
sacred history.” It does not seem hard to account for, in 
view of the undoubted fact that his confident prediction of 


the overthrow of Babylon would have exposed the author, 
had he been known, to the charge of treason. 
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and by no other prophet is the function of a voice 
more completely realized. The only thing we know 
about him is that his elusive personality is associated 
with Chapters XL—LYV of the Book of Isaiah, which 
became attached to the prophecies of Isaiah, the son 
of Amoz, in a late editorial revision. 

The allusions in the prophecy point conclusively 
to a date between 549 and 538, for Cyrus is men- 
tioned as one who is already well-known as a con- 
queror, though the capture of Babylon is not yet an 
accomplished fact. Most scholars think the date of 
the prophecy is intermediate between 549 and 538, 
and most probably after the overthrow of Creesus, 
or about 540 B.C. 

It is a book of consolation. The keynote is struck 
in the opening lines of the poem, where the very 
sound of the Hebrew words suggests the crooning 
song of a mother as she sings her child to sleep: 


Nahammu, nahammu, ammti 

Comfort ye, comfort ye, my people: 

Dabberu 7al-lev Yerushalaim 

Speak ye home to the heart® of Jerusalem, and call unto 


er, 

That accomplished is her time of service; that absolved is 
her iniquity 

That she hath received of Yahveh’s hand double for all her 
sins. 


Throughout, the prophet’s evident purpose is to kin- 
dle hope in those who had lost faith in Yahveh’s 
~ power to care for his people and to rouse religious 
patriotism in them that lacked it. It is this attempt 
to arouse religious patriotism that acounts for the 
prophet’s polemic against idols, in which he heaps 

% The word used here is the ordinary Hebrew verb, to 
woo, and is used several times in the Old Testament in a 
purely human sense. Its use here in a divine message 1s 
entirely characteristic of the author. 
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satire alike on the images and on their makers, pre- 
dicting the coming downfall of the state when Bel 
and Nebo will be carried into captivity. In contrast 
to the helpless idols, Deutero-Isaiah dwells upon the 
incomparableness of Yahveh. 


To whom then will ye liken me, that I should be equal to 
him? says the Holy One. 

Lift up your eyes on high. 

And see who has created these, 

That brings out their host by number, and calls them all 
y name; 

Because of the greatness of his might, and the strength of 
his power not one of them is lacking. 

MEL LE, 20. 


He has been called the protagonist of monothe- 
ism, the first to expound it, the first to reason about 
the unity of God. In majestic poetry he summons 
the nations, with their idols, before the judgment 
seat of God to prove their deity and to demonstrate 
their power. 


Produce your cause, saith Yahveh. 

Bring forth your strong reasons, saith the King of Jacob. 

Let them bring them forth and declare unto us what shall 
happen: 

Declare ye the former things what they are that we may 
consider them, 

And know the latter end of them, or show us things to 
come. 

Declare the things that are to come hereafter that we may 
know that ye are gods: 

Yea, do good or do evil that we may be dismayed, and 
behold it together. 

Behold ye are nothing, and your work is of nought; 

An abomination is he that chooseth you. 

XLI: 21-24. 


It is in his prevailing tone of exultant optimism 
that part of Deutero-Isaiah’s uniqueness lies. The 
prophets who preceded him had all been prophets 
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of doom. Jeremiah in his contest with Hananiah 
stated a demonstrable truth when he said: “The 
prophets that hath been before me and before thee 
of old prophesied against many countries and against 
great kingdoms, of war and of evil and of pestilence” 
(Jer. XXVIII:8). Deutero-Isaiah was therefore 
entirely outside the prophetic tradition in pouring 
out his glowing anticipations with contagious ardor. 
To stir the captives from their indifference he ex- 
hausts the resources of language in picturing the 
triumph of the return from captivity: 


Behold the Lord God will come as a mighty one, 

And his arm shall rule for him: 

Behold his reward is with him, 

And his recompense before him. 

He shall feed his flock like a shepherd, 

He shall gather the lambs in his arm, 

And carry them in his bosom, 

And shall gently lead those that give suck. 3 
lea; 


In impassioned poetry he predicts that 


Every valley shall be exalted 
And every mountain and hill shall be made low: 
And the crooked shall be made straight, 
And the rough places plain: 
And the glory of the Lord shall be revealed, 
And all flesh shall see it together : 
For the mouth of the Lord hath spoken it. 
XL: 4-5. 
All through the prophecy the same tone of ex- 
hilaration is evident. There is in no other poetry 
such magnificent energy, amounting sometimes to a 
kind of ecstatic rapture, as that in which this prophet 
tells of the good time coming—the redemption of 
Zion. 
Again and again the poetry becomes wholly lyri- 
cal, like the choruses in a sacred oratorio: 
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Awake, awake; put on strength, O arm of, Yahveh; | 
Awake as in the days of old, the generations of ancient 


times. 
ig: 
And again: 


Go ye forth from Babylon, 

Flee ye from the Chaldeans, 

With a voice of singing declare ye, 

Tell this, utter it even to the end of the earth: 

Say ye, Yahveh hath redeemed his servant Jacob. 
XE Veo: 


Often the prophecy takes the form of impassioned 
apostrophe. Thus Cyrus is addressed: 


I will go before thee, and make the rough places smooth; 
I will break in pieces the doors of brass 
And cut in sunder the bars of iron; 
And I will give thee the treasures of darkness, 
And hidden treasures of secret places, 
That thou mayest know that it is I, Yahveh, who call thee 
by thy name, 
Even the God of Israel. 
SE VER2we 


Again it is Babylon, personified as a lady of the 
harem, suddenly reduced to the shameful condition 
of a slave, who is bidden: 


Come down and sit in the dust, 
O virgin daughter of Babylon; 
Sit on the ground without a throne, 
O daughter of the Chaldeans. 
DQLAVINES Se Gh 


This personification forms an effective, and, no 
doubt, intentional contrast to that of Zion the be- 
reaved widow, soon to be restored to the honor and 
joys of motherhood : 
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Awake, awake, put on thy strength, O Zion; 

Put on thy beautiful garments, O Jerusalem, the holy city: 

For henceforth there shall no more come unto thee the 
uncircumcised and the unclean. 

Shake thyself from the dust; 

Arise, sit on thy throne, O Jerusalem: 

Loose thyself from the bonds of thy neck, O captive 
daughter of Zion. 

bile se, SE 


The most striking and significant of all the personi- 
fications in the prophecy are those of Israel as the 
Servant of the Lord. These are contained in four 
poems (XLII:1-4; XLIX:1-6; L:4-9, and LII:13- 
LIII:12). Here Israel is personified as the teacher 
and prophet of revelation, and a martyr for the 
world’s redemption. Israel, disciplined by suffering, 
is portrayed as becoming to the world what the 
prophet was to Israel—God’s spokesman or inter- 
preter. Thus Deutero-Isaiah presents a most pro- 
found interpretation of Israel’s suffering in the light 
of her mission. The problem of innocent suffering 
is solved by fixing the attention upon its purpose, 
not upon the reason for it. The prophet believes 
that through Israel’s unmerited suffering, God’s 
purpose for the world will be accomplished. That 
purpose is universal salvation—the establishment of 
the true religion in all the earth: 


It is too light a thing that thou shouldest be my servant 
To raise up the tribes of Jacob, 

And to restore the preserved of Israel; 

I will also give thee for a light to the Gentiles 

That thou mayest be my salvation unto the end of the 


earth, 
ILI. 2. Gb 
In these four poems, but more especially in the 


last, Deutero-Isaiah made his most notable contri- 
bution to the thought of the modern world. This is 
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of course his presentation of the idea of vicarious or 
substitutionary suffering. In LIII:4-6 the nations 
of the world speak: 


Surely he hath borne our griefs 

And carried our sorrows; 
Yet we did esteem him stricken 

Smitten of God and afflicted 
But he was wounded for our transgressions, 
He was bruised for our iniquities. 
The chastisement of our peace was upon him, 
And with his stripes we are healed. 
All we like sheep have gone astray, 
We have turned every one to his own way, 
And Yahveh hath laid on him the iniquity of us all. 


Here they express the idea that Israel’s sufferings 
were borne, not primarily because of her own sins, 
but rather because of the sins of the nations them- 
selves. Two aspects of Israel’s sufferings are here 
emphasized : first, that it was vicarious, borne in the 
place of others ; second, that it had a redemptive 
value. The nations are represented as having been 
so stirred and touched by the realization that Israel, 
whom they have despised, has after all been suffer- 
ing in their place, that there is wrought in them a 
complete change of heart. They are thereby brought 
to a recognition that the God of Israel is the world’s 
God. 

It was inevitable that Christian thought should 
have later interpreted these “Servant” poems as orig- 
inally intended to foretell the suffering and death of 
Jesus of Nazareth. A reference to Matt. XII:7-21, 
in which the evangelist interprets Is. XLI1:1-4 as 
applying to the experience of Jesus, shows how early 
in Christian thinking this tendency developed. This 
interpretation which sees in the Servant of Yahveh 
the Messiah is, however, untenable. Deutero-Isaiah 
did not prophesy of Jesus Christ, even though the 
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Christian may justify his claim that the prophet’s 
ideal was fulfilled in him. Deutero-Isaiah certainly 
meant by the Servant of Yahveh Israel: 


but thou Israel, my Servant, Jacob, whom I have chosen. 
DAES te: 


and 


Thou art my Servant, Israel, in whom I will be glorified. 

2SIEIDICR gh 
But the Israel that the prophet had in mind was not 
the actual Israel of his day “blind” to its opportu- 
nity, and “deaf” to God’s summons (XLII:19) but 
an idealized israel, alert and responsive to the divine 
voice, and therefore fit to become God’s agent in the 
establishment of his universal kingdom. 

It was a great truth of life that this nameless 
prophet of the Sixth Century discovered—a truth of 
which the whole history of civilization is the record, 
that those who in every age have tried to do God’s 
will in service to man have been misunderstood, 
deemed smitten of God, have been men of sorrows 
and acquainted with grief, have been in general 
despised and rejected. The martyrs of philosophy, 
science, political liberty, as well as of religion—men 
like Socrates, Galileo, and Judas Maccabeus—illus- 
trate the truth this ancient poet saw, that suffering 
is redemptive. 


ANALYSIS OF ISAIAH, XL—LV 


I. Yahveh’s deliverance of his people through Cy- 
rus, XL—XLVIII. 
A. Prologue, the four herald voices, XL: 
I-II. 
B. Yahveh is about to lead his people home, 
XL :12—XLI. 


lo 


Lies Lhe 
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1. The coming agent of deliverance, 
Cyrus. 
2. The helpless idols. 


_ The Servant-Israel and his task, XLII: 
I-25. 
_ The value to God of the nation, XLII: 


1-28. 


. The folly of idolatry, XLIV :1-28. 
_ Yahveh’s purpose being carried out in | 


history, XLV :1-25. 


. The idols and Yahveh, XLV1:1-13. 
. Babylon about to fall, a taunt-song, 


UV ELS I-15: 

The undeserving nation and the far-see- 
ing God, XLVIII :1-22. 

assured restoration, XLIX—LV. 


A. The Servant’s Commission ; note that here 


Qw& 


D. 


i 
i. 


the Servant is the faithful remnant, 
XLIX :1-26. 


~ The National and the Servant, L:1-11. 
. Exultant songs of coming restoration, LI 


—LI:12. 

1. (Read also Is. XXXV:1-10 which 
probably belongs with this pas- 
sage. ) 

The Servant’s success in his mission, 
LIT :13—LIII :12. 

The future glory of Zion, LIV. 

The call to prepare for the return, LV. 


SUGGESTED READING ON DEUTERO-ISAIAH 


On the period from 700 to 540 B. C.: 


Kent, History of the Jewish People, Babylonian 
Period, pp. 79-98. 
II Kings, XXI—XXV. 
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McCurdy, History Prophecy and the Monuments, 
Vol. III, pp. 354-378. 

Skinner, Isaiah XL-LXVI (Cambridge Bible), 
pp. XVII ff. 

Smith, G. A., Isaiah XL—LXVI (Expositor’s 
Bible), pp. 26-68. 


On the material of the prophecy: 


Cornill, Prophets of Israel, pp. 125-144. 

Cornill, Introduction to the Canonical Books of 
the Old Testament, pp. 284-294. 

McFadyen, Introduction to the Literature of the 
Old Testament, pp. 132-139. 

Orelli, Old Testament Prophecy, pp. 376-413. 

Peters, The Old Testament and the New Scholar- 
ship, pp. 135-152. 

Sanders and Kent, Messages of the Later Proph- 
ets, Pp. 149-193. 

Sanders, History of the Hebrews, pp. 224-228. 

Sanders, Old Testament Prophecy, pp. 53-58. 

Skinner, Isaiah XL-LXVI, pp. IX ff. 

Smith, G. A., Isaiah XL-LXVI, pp. 71 ff. 

Todd, Politics and Religion in Ancient Israel, pp. 


269-274. 
QUESTIONS ON ISAIAH, XL-—-LV 


Can you think of any reason why these chapters 
should have become attached to the prophecies of 
Isaiah, the son of Amoz? 

Point out the indications of the historical back- 
ground of the prophecy. See XLIII:5, 6, 14; 
omy it ft) AL Vill:14, 15, 20;, Li:tt, 143 
Mie Xie; XY :26; LI:17-19; LI aee: 
Doielta-5; XLV 31-4. 

Tell what you can of the political conditions in 
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Babylon after the death of Nebuchadnezzar, and of 
the rise of Cyrus. 

What was the date of his conquest of Babylon? 

What is the prophet’s view of Cyrus’s work? 

What is the prophet’s teaching on the following 
topics : 

Idolatry (see XLIV :12-17) ; the power of God to 
deliver Israel (see XL:12-23; XLVI:1-11) ; Baby- 
lon’s doom (see XLVII:1-3). 

What new conception of Israel’s mission is enun- 
ciated in the following passages: XLII:1-4, 7; 
DIL Gs Esa, Os Liber 

Show how the identification of the Servant of 
Yahveh changes in the different passages. 

How far was the ideal realized in Jeremiah, in the 
prophets as a whole, in Israel, or in the “remnant” 
(the faithful few) ? 

Notice some characteristics of the style of Deu- 
tero-Isaiah as exemplified in the following passages: 
lll s X15 ins XLITI27, 25; XLV lea eee 
cui. Ty kek el ent. 

Comment upon the author’s frequent use of per- 
sonification as illustrated in the following passages: 
KEVIl:1-15; XLIX: 18-23 3. Ll :17-23 3) Lit aa 
LIV :1-6. Can you account for these personifica- 
tions? 

Observe Deutero-Isaiah’s habit of repeating the 
same words in adjacent clauses, e.g., XL:12-14, XL: 
arand XLIc¥, XLVt4 f5.L27, 9.. Is thisttompesses 
garded as a stylistic defect? 


CHAPTER XIV 
HAGGAI, THE TEMPLE BUILDER 


Tue return from the Exile proved to be no such 
triumphal march as Deutero-Isaiah had led the cap- 
tives to expect. Scarcely had Cyrus added the Baby- 
lonian Empire to his dominions when he issued in 
538 B. C. an edict allowing the Jews to return to 
Palestine. The form of the edict is preserved at 
the close of the second book of Chronicles, and in 
a fuller form in the opening of the Book of Ezra: 


Yahveh, the God of heaven, hath given me all the king- 
doms of the earth; and he hath charged me to build him 
an house in Jerusalem which is in Judah. Whosoever there 
is among you of all his people, his God be with him, and 
let him go up to Jerusalem, which is in Judah, and build 
the house of Yahveh, the God of Israel (he is the God) 
which is in Jerusalem. And whosoever remaineth, in any 
place where he sojourneth, let the men of his place help 
him with silver and with gold, and with goods, and with 
beasts, besides the free-will offering for the house of God 
that is in Jerusalem. 


Not a large proportion of the Jews availed them- 
selves of Cyrus’s permission to return. To a major- 
ity of them Babylon seemed like home. Most of 
those who had actually lived in Judah were dead. 
Only deep-seated and very genuine religious zeal 

The extremely devout tone of the edict leads a good 
many modern scholars to question_the genuineness of the 


alleged quotation. Cyrus was an Elamite, and a polytheist, 
who treated even the gods of conquered Babylon with con- 


sideration. 
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could lead them to abandon the ties that bound them 
to Babylon, and induce them to return to wasted 
Judah. 

Yet a loyal band was organized in 537 B. C. to 
make the long journey to Jerusalem. According to 
Ezra there were 42,360 freemen, together with 7,337 
servants and 245 singers in the caravan; but prob- 
ably this number represents the muster roll of the 
return in the time of Nehemiah nearly a century 
later (Neh. VII). The number in the first return 
was probably much smaller; but it was a choice 
group. Its leaders were Zerubbabel, the grandson 
of King Jehoiakim and heir to the throne of David. 
Cyrus had made him tirshatha, or governor, of 
Judea, and had loaded him with gifts, including the 
Temple vessels which Nebuchadnezzar had carried 
away to Babylon. Associated with him as leader 
was Joshua the high priest, the grandson of Seraiah, 
the last of the high priests who held office before the 
captivity. Most of those who went with them were 
of the tribes of Judah and Benjamin with some 
Levites, but undoubtedly there were representatives 
of all the tribes, for the term Israelites is thenceforth 
applied to them. 

The journey occupied four months. Of course 
they found the city ruined and desolate, but they set 
bravely to work and cleared the rubbish from the 
site of the Temple, rebuilt the altar of burnt offer- 
ing, and celebrated the Feast of Tabernacles in the 
seventh month, the festal month of the Jewish year, 
corresponding to our September or October. Hav- 
ing installed a regular system of worship, they set 
about rebuilding the Temple. The corner stone was 
laid in April of 535, but the completion of the build- 
ois delayed till the sixth year of Darius, 516 
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The causes of the delay were partly the intrigues 
of the “people of the land,” who resented the refusal 
of the leaders to accept their proffered help, and 
partly the uncertainties of the political situation. 

Cyrus died in 529 B. C. during his campaign 
against the Scythians. Cambyses, his son, killed 
himself in 522 in a fit of drunken rage consequent 
upon hearing that a pretender, Gaumata, the Mede, 
had seized the throne during his absence in Egypt. 
The pretender reigned only a few months before his 
nobles, having discovered the falseness of his claims 
to the succession, killed him, and elected one of their 
own number, Darius, son of Hystaspes, as sovereign. 
He was an able ruler who directed the destinies of 
Asia for thirty-six years (521-485 B. C.). He or- 
ganized the Persian empire on new principles. In- 
stead of allowing each subject-state to be ruled by 
its own dynasty, he appointed satraps or governors, 
and installed an elaborate system of intercommuni- 
cation between the different provinces and the cen- 
tral government, which made it possible to keep the 
realm in order and responsive to his own single will. 

During his brief reign of eight months, Gaumata 
had issued an edict prohibiting the Jews from re- 
building the city (Ezra IV:21). Haggai and 
Zechariah then appeared ; and at their instigation the 
rebuilding of the Temple seems to have been re- 
sumed (Ezra V:3), though intermittently. 

The conditions calling forth the efforts of these 
two prophets and at the same time accounting for the 
lack of continuity in the work of rebuilding may be 
briefly summarized. The religious fervor of the 
Restoration had died out, and the returned exiles 
were now more concerned about building grand 
houses for themselves (Hag. 1:4), and securing per- 
sonal comforts than about rebuilding the Temple. 
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Secondly, the persistent hostility of the Samaritans 
weakened the hands of the builders. Thirdly, in ad- 
dition to the Jews’ lack of zeal and the Samaritan 
hostility, there was the political character of the 
period. This was the reign of Darius after he had 
suppressed the revolts in his empire, and while he 
was preparing for the European invasions destined 
to end so disastrously at Marathon and Salamis in 
480 B.C. It was atime of peace, which was but the 
prelude to a greater struggle. Zechariah aptly de- 
scribed it (I:11) as a time when “the earth sitteth 
still and is at rest.” It was a time when, if the Jews 
were to realize their destiny, moral power and a 
renewed loftly enthusiasm were absolutely necessary. 
These the prophets Haggai and Zechariah attempted 
to supply. 

The name Haggai, an abbreviated form of Hag- 
giah, means Yahveh’s feasts, and probably indicates 
that he was born on some Jewish feast day. His 
prophecies were all delivered within four months, 
the sixth, seventh and ninth months of the year 520 
B. C. They were probably delivered orally in the 
hearing of the people gathered at the festivals of the 
new moon and of tabernacles, and at the period of 
the autumn rains. They all center in the one object 
of demanding and encouraging the completion of 
the Temple begun in 535. To the disillusioned and 
disappointed people, inclined to believe that God had 
not returned with them from Chaldea, and that he 
was still angry with them, Haggai declared that it 
was their own fault for not providing a home for 
God. He declared that the hardships and distresses 
from which they suffered, including the drought and 
the failure of the crops, were the due penalty of their 
neglect. “‘Is it time,” he asks, “for you yourselves 
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to dwell in your ceiled houses while this house lieth 
waste?” (1:4). 

The prophecy consists of four addresses, or frag- 
ments of addresses. The first rebukes the people’s 
indolence (1:2-11). The second encourages them to 
begin the work by the assurance of God’s help, who 
will bring His house to honor (II:2 ff.) ; the third 
one, on the “foundation day,” when they began again 
to lay stone on stone, announces a complete change 
in the mind of God, who, instead of evil, will now 
dispense good (II: 10-19). The fourth oracle CLs 
20-23) speaks of the high dignity and importance of 
Zerubbabel, the royal builder of the Temple, and heir 
of the Davidic promise. 

In all four of these addresses the deterioration of 
prophecy is apparent in the limitations of Haggai’s 
message, in the narrowness of his appeal, and even 
in the tedious movement of his style. He has been 
called the most matter of fact of all the prophets— 
omnino prosaicus, as Bishop Lowth called him. He 
seems to think of the religious influences of the Mes- 
sianic age as all radiating from a material Temple, 
and, instead of rousing the people from their moral 
lethargy by such trumpet blasts of idealism as Amos 
and Isaiah had poured forth, Haggai mainly appeals 
to motives of temporal expediency. He urges the 
people to the duty of building the Temple by a prom- 
ise of material prosperity. You have had drought 
and poverty; therefore build the Temple. He pro- 
poses an external remedy for an external disadvan- 
tage. Yet though Haggai, compared with his greater 
predecessors, seems barren in style and commonplace 
in thought, we must beware of underestimating the 
importance of the work he did. A temple was a 
necessary rallying point for the religion of Israel in 
that time of discouragement and disillusion. And 
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Haggai accomplished through his contagious en- 
thusiasm what he set out to do far more successfully 
than did the greater prophets of an earlier age. This 
was partly, of course, because his aim was lower. 
It is easier to build a temple than to reform a na- 
tion, easier to start a drive than to arouse a sluggish 
civic conscience. Still, Haggai’s was no mean 
accomplishment. A temple to an ancient Semitic 
people was an absolutely essential condition of main- 
taining its religious life, and without Haggai’s in- 
sistence the second temple would not have been com- 
pleted. 


ANALYSIS OF HAGGAT 


I. Opening Message—A ‘summons to build the 
Temple, I. 
II. Second Message—encouragement, II :1-9. 
III. Third Message—warning and hope, II 710-19. 
TV. Fourth Message—The Davidic prince, and the 
“shaking” of the nations, IT :20-23. 


SUGGESTED READING ON HAGGAI 


Bennett and Adeney, A Biblical Introduction, pp. 
254-256. 

Driver, Introduction to the Literature of the Old 
Testament, pp. 343-344. 

Farrar, The Minor Prophets, pp. 185-195. 

Fowler, History of the Literature of Ancient Is- 
rael, pp. 278-2709. 

Sanders, History of the Hebrews, PP. 233-236. 


QUESTIONS ON HAGGAT 


Comment upon the contrast between the return 
from Exile as predicted by Deutero-Isaiah and 
the actual return in 537 B.C. 
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What were the chief events of Persian history be- 
tween 538 and 520 B.C.? 

What local conditions tended to the discouragement 
of the returned exiles? 

To what motive for renewed zeal’ in building the 
Temple does Haggai appeal? (See II:5-9.) 

To what does the prophet attribute the hardships 
of the Jewish colonists? (See I:9; II:11-14.) 

What is the Messianic hope of Haggai? 

What is the substance of his message? 


CHAPIERL AY 


ZECHARIAH, I—VIII, THE BEGINNING OF 
APOCALYPSE 


SOMEWHAT more interesting, as well as more spir- 
itual-minded, was Haggai’s younger contemporary 
Zechariah. Like Haggai’s, his first prophecy be- 
longs to the second year of Darius (B.C. 520). The 
remainder of his genuine prophecy was delivered 
two years later in the fourth year of Darius 
(VII:1).5* Like Haggai, Zechariah tried to inspire 
a discouraged people to proceed with the work of 
rebuilding the Temple, and to restore confidence in 
the future of the nation and of God’s kingdom; but 
the contents are richer, and the form more interest- 
ing. 

The latter consists in great part of visions, of 
which there are eight, described as having been seen 
in one night, and to which explanations are added. 
They show Zechariah to have been a student of 
Ezekiel’s prophecies, and to have been even more 
prone than he to the use of the imagery of symbolic 
vision. Angelic horsemen, horns cut down, a man 
with a rod measuring Jerusalem, the high priest 


* Chapters IX to XIV are now pretty generally recog- 
nized as constituting an appendix to the prophecy, written 
by one, or more, probably by two, anonymous prophets. The 
reference to Greece (IX: 13) unless it be regarded as an 
editorial gloss, points unmistakably to a date in the Greek 
period after 333 B.C., when Greece under Alexander the 
Great first began to figure as a world power. 
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clothed in filthy garments and accused by the Adver- 
sary, a golden candelabrum filled with oil from two 
olive trees, a great roll of a book flying through the 
air, and bearing a list of the proscribed sinners, a 
woman representing sin, placed in an ephah and car- 
ried away to Babylon “to her own place,” chariots 
with many-colored horses, all these appear in Zech- 
ariah’s strange visions. Together they set forth his 
conception of the reorganized commonwealth. In 
his idea it is to be a dual government in which the 
sacred and the secular elements, represented by 
Joshua, the high priest, and Zerubbabel, the civil 
governor, are to have codperative functions. 
“These,” his interpreting angel declares, “are the 
two anointed ones that stand by the Lord of the 
whole earth” (IV :11-14). 

The function of the interpreting angel, who ex- 
plains to the prophet the meaning of the successive 
visions, is a new thing in prophecy, and marks the 
beginning of the time when prophecy loses its sense 
of immediate communion with God. Hitherto the 
prophets’ authority had been contained in the dec- 
laration, “Thus saith the Lord”; but between them 
and Zechariah had intervened the teaching of Ezekiel 
and Deutero-Isaiah, who had taught that God was 
a transcendent deity. As a result of such an exalta- 
tion, the distance between God and sinful man had 
~ been immeasurably increased. Hence arose the need 
for intermediaries between God and man; and there 
developed gradually in consequence the elaborate 
system of angelology characteristic of later Judaism, 
with its orders and ranks of angels, and its arch- 
angels in charge of particular peoples (Dan. X: 
18-20 and XII:1). 

There is a hint of such a change in the prophecies 
of Ezekiel, where angels appear, though not under 
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that name. They are in human form, and he calls 
them “men.” They seem to be objective embodi- 
ments of the Word of God. Such are they who 
execute God’s wrath upon Jerusalem (Ezek. IX) 
and one who acts as the interpreter of God’s will to 
the prophet, and instructs him in the details of the 
building of the city and Temple (Ezek. XL:3 ff.). 
Between these personifications of the voice of God 
and the intricate angelology of later Judaism as 
found in the Book of Daniel and the apocryphal 
Book of Enoch, the symbolic visions of Zechariah 
furnish a link. 

In the first place he calls these intermediaries 
“angels” (male’akim—Messengers).5® Moreover, 
he is the first to imply that there are orders and ranks 
of angels. Before the angelic judge in the fourth 
vision are subordinate angels, whose duty it is to 
execute his sentences (II1:4). Again, in the third 
vision, the interpreting angel does not communicate 
directly with God, but receives his words from an- 
other angel who has “come forth” (11:3, 4). Here, 
too, is the first appearance of the angel as interces- 
sor. Whereas Amos, Isaiah, and Jeremiah had them- 
selves directly interceded with God for Israel, it is 
here the interpreting angel who intercedes, and who 
in turn receives the divine comfort (1:12). Here 
we find what is probably the first hint of the iden- 
tification of special angels with different peoples, 
which we later find in Daniel and some of the extra- 
canonical books. 

Zechariah is the first prophet also to speak of 
satan, or rather of “the Satan” (II]:1) forthe 
word has not yet become what it afterward became 
(I Chron. XXI:1), a proper name, but has the 


er ne Greek word is @yyeAx, from which we get our 
English word angels through the late Latin angelus. 
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definite article, and the meaning of “the adversary” 
or “the accuser.” Here also Zechariah furnishes a 
link between the older thought in Israel regarding 
the origin of evil and the later designation of Satan 
as the author of it. Formerly evil, as well as good, 
was thought of as coming directly from God. Thus 
David’s impulse to number Israel is in one of 
the historical books ascribed to God (II Sam. 
XXIV:1).°® Again, the “lying spirit” that enticed 
Ahab to go to his death at Ramoth-Gilead went forth 
from Yahveh’s presence (I Kings XXI1:20 ff.). 
Similarly in the Book of Zechariah, as in the Book 
of Job (Job 1:6 ff.), “the Satan” is one of the 
divine powers who receive their commission from 
God. He is God’s prosecutor in the supreme court 
before which Joshua in the filthy garments of his 
degradation appears (III:1). Yet there is a hint 
of malevolence in the portrayal of “the Satan,” 
which calls forth God’s rebuke, and the acquittal 
and rehabilitation of the prisoner. It is this malev- 
olence in the portrayal that links the prophet’s 
thought of the Satan, the accuser of man, with the 
later conception of Satan as the adversary of God, 
who divides with him the rule of the world, and 
thwarts wherever possible his benevolent purposes. 

Finally, we see in Zechariah the fuller develop- 
ment of the tendency to apocalypse, which has been 
noted as one of the characteristics of post-exilic 
literature. In the case of earlier prophets “the word 
of the Lord” comes to them, and they declare it. 
Here symbolic visions are shown to the seer, and 
their meaning is communicated to him by the inter- 
preting angel. This form of prophecy is therefore 

© Tt is worthy of note that in a later historical book the 
numbering of Israel is said to have been suggested by Satan 
Ciucaron. XT: 1). 
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called apocalyptic, from the Greek word meaning a 
revelation or an unveiling. Here we find eight of 
these apocalyptic visions, which, like dissolving 
views, or the gorgeous figures in a kaleidoscope, 
change and merge insensibly into new combinations 
of oriental symbolism. Now the symbols are sug- 
gested by the elaborate system of postal communi- 
cation of the Persian empire, the most complete in 
the ancient world ®°; now by the war chariots of 
Persia, which are made the symbols of God’s wrath 
against the nations. 


ANALYSIS OF THE BOOK OF ZECHARIAH V—VIII 


I. Appeal to the fulfilment of ancient proph- 
ecy, ahi t-6. 

II. Vision of the angelic horsemen who announce 
that the “shaking” predicted by Haggai (Hag. 
I] :21-22) has not occurred, [:7-17. 

III. Vision of the four smiths. Israel’s oppres- 
sive foes are to be humbled, I:18-21. 

IV. Vision of the man with the measuring line 
who is forbidden to fix any limits for the 
future city, I1:1-5. 

V. An exilic lyric on the Restoration resembling 
those of Deutero-Isaiah and probably inserted 
either by Zechariah or by a later editor as ex- 
pressive of the emotion aroused by the pre- 
ceding vision, IT :6-13. 

VI. Vision of the high priest accused by Satan, 
but purified, acquitted, and about to be filled 
with God’s spirit. Here the Messiah is iden- 
tified as Zerubbabel, III. 

VII. Vision of the seven-branched candelabrum 
supplied with oil from the two olive trees, 

See Heroditus, History, VIII: 08. 
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symbolic of God’s watchful care of Zerub- 
babel and Joshua, the civil and religious lead- 
ers of the community, IV. 

VIII. Vision of the flying roll. The land is to be 
cleansed of sinners, V :1-4. 

IX. Vision of the hag (wickedness) shut up in an 
ephah and carried away to the land of Shinar 
(Babylon) where she belongs. Sin will be 
banished from the Judah of the future, V: 
5-II. 

X. Vision of the four chariots, which come forth 
from the “mountains of brass” (symbolic of 
God’s unchanging purpose) and go through 
the earth to execute his wrath upon the na- 
tions, VI:1-8. 

XI. The symbolic crowning of Zerubbabel, repre- 
senting the union of the high priestly with the 
regal dignity in the Messiah’s person, Viz 
g-15. 

XII. On fasting and true religion, VII. 

XIII. Glowing promises for the future of Jeru- 
salem, inspired by the rapid progress of the 
Temple building, VIII. 


SUGGESTED READING ON ZECHARIAH Nn 


Baldwin, Our Modern Debt to Israel, pp. 81-82. 
_ Bewer, Literature of the Old Testament, pp. 
236-241. 
Farrar, The Minor Prophets, pp. 196-207. 
Fiske, The Great Epic of Israel, pp. 219-222. 
Harper, Post-Exilic Prophets, pp. 53-92. 
McFadyen, Introduction to the Literature of the 
Old Testament, pp. 344-346. 
Orelli, The Twelve Minor Prophets, pp. 301-381. 
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Piepenbring, Theology of the Old Testament, pp. 
253-256. 

Sanders and Kent, Messages of the Later Proph- 
ets, Pp. 204-233. 

Smith, G. A., Book of the Twelve Prophets, Vol. 
IS pp2310 7. 


QUESTIONS ON ZECHARIAH I—VIII 


What is the probable date of the Book? 

What noticeable difference is there between the 
prophetic methods of Haggai and Zechariah? 

What do you understand by apocalypse? 

What are the sources of Zechariah’s symbolism? 

Explain the meaning of the following symbols: 
the four horns, the seven-branched candlestick, 
the two olive trees, the flying roll, the woman 
in the ephah, the four chariots, and the moun- 
tains of brass. 

Which of the visions do you consider most impres- 
sive, and why? 

Comment upon “the Satan” (III:1) and compare 
with Job I-IT. 

Comment upon the angels of Zechariah’s visions and 
account for the growing belief in angels here 
exemplified. 

What change in the prophetic idea of the Messiah is 
mirrored in Zechariah? 


CHAPTER XVI 
OBADIAH, THE VOICE OF VENGEANCE 


AFTER the captivity, two ideals were present to the 
Jewish mind. One was that of Deutero-Isaiah with 
his glowing vision of a Messianic kingdom embrac- 
ing all the nations of the earth as fellow servants and 
worshipers with Israel of the one true God. The 
other was that which developed under the influence 
of Ezra and Nehemiah—the conception of an Israel 
consecrated to God’s service, rigidly separated from 
other nations by observance of the law, and utterly 
avoiding as ritual pollution any contact with the 
heathen. The latter ideal became increasingly popu- 
lar as time went on; and, as a result of it, the Jews 
naturally came to regard the heathen as enemies of 
God’s people, and as, therefore, objects of the divine 
vengeance. 

This vindictive temper finds fierce expression in 
the little oracle of Obadiah, the shortest of the 
_ prophetic books. It is a shout of execration against 
Edom. The occasion is some great disaster which 
had come upon the Edomites. This is thought to 
have been the conquering and expulsion of the peo- 
ple from their ancient home by the Nabatzan 
Arabs.&t The Jewish grievance against the Edo- 
mites was of long standing, dating at least from 586 
B.C., when the Edomites helped the Chaldeans de- 


@TIn I Macc. V: 65 we read that they settled after their 
expulsion in Hebron, southwest of Jerusalem. 
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stroy Jerusalem.” Here Jewish resentment finds 
full expression. The oracle is a veritable hymn. of 
hate. Using an older oracle or Edom’s fall as a 
text (vv. 1-4, 8 ff.), the prophet showed most 
vividly how the older prophecy was being fullfilled: 


As thou hast done, 
It shall be done to thee, 
Thy dealing shall return 
Upon thine own head. 
Vinds: 


The prophecy falls into two clearly marked divi- 
sions, of which the first (1-16) denounces destruc- 
tion to Edom, and the second (17-21) predicts the 
restoration of Israel. The destruction, the prophet 
sees as a just retribution for Edom’s inhumanity 
shown in its “violence done to thy brother Jacob.” 


In the day that thou stoodest on the other side, in the 
day that strangers carried away his substance, and. for- 
eigners entered into his gates, and cast lots upon Jerusalem, 
even thou wast as one of them. 

Vemels 


In the second section is given the contrasting pic- 
ture of Mount Zion, delivered from her enemies and 
holy: 


And the house of Jacob shall possess their possessions. 
And the house of Jacob shall be a fire, and the house of 
Joseph a flame, and the house of Esau for stubble, and they 
shall burn among them, and devour them; and there shall 
not be any remaining to the house of Esau, for Yahveh 
hath spoken it. 

vv. (17, 18). 

® See for an expression of Jewish feeling roused by that 
event Psalm CXXXVII. The psalm is a song of the Exile, 
and should be compared in its spirit with Milton’s sonnet, 
“On the Late Massacre.” 
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ANALYSIS OF THE BOOK OF OBADIAH 


A vision of vengeance upon Edom. 
I. The news of Edom’s approaching humiliation, 
Net. 
II. Yahveh’s reason for humbling Edom, vv. 2-4. 

III. Edom’s reputed wisdom cannot save her, 
vv. 5-9. 

IV. Edom’s disaster, a just recompense for her con- 
duct in the day or Judah’s distress (when Jeru- 
salem was captured in 586 B.C.), vv. 10-14. 

V. In the coming day of Yahveh upon the nations 
Judah will triumph visibly over Edom, vv. 
15-21. 


SUGGESTED READINGS ON OBADIAH 


Bennett and Adeney, A Biblical Introduction, pp. 
243-244. 

Bewer, Literature of the Old Testament, pp. 251- 
253: 

Driver, Introduction to the Literature of the Old 
Testament, pp. 318-321. 

Smith, G. A., Book of the Twelve Prophets, Vol. I, 


pp. 163 ff. ; 
Wood and Grant, The Bible as Literature, pp. 89-90. 


QUESTIONS ON OBADIAH 


What is the probable date of the prophecy? 

Which preceding prophet does Obadiah most re- 
semble? 

What does the prophet refer to in verses 13 and 14? 

How old was the feud between Israel and Edom? 
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Read in Gen. XXV:19-34 the legend of the begin- 
ning of it. 

Read also Ps. CXXXVII:7-9 and notice how the 
Edomites and the Babylonians are linked to- 
gether in that vengeful collect, which is a cry 
for vengeance upon the enemies of Israel. Com- 
pare the spirit of the prophecy and the Psalm 
with Milton’s in the “Sonnet on the late Mas- 
sacre in Piemont.” 

Where was Edom? 

What seems to be the relation to this prophecy of 
Malachi I:1-5? 

Compare Obadiah vv. 1-9 with Jer. XLIX:7-22. 
Does Obadiah seem to be partly quoting and 
partly commenting upon the older oracle? What — 
relation does he point out between national sin 
and retribution? 

Comment on the assertion, “Israel’s fate has been 
to work out their calling in the world through 
antipathies rather than by sympathies.” 

What contrast is apparent between the spirit of the 
Book of Obadiah and that of Isaiah, XL—LV ? 


CHAPTER XVII 
ISAIAH LVI TO LXVI, TRITO-ISAIAH 


To apout the same time as Obadiah belongs the 
magnificent picture in Isaiah LXII1:1-6 of the 
Divine Warrior returning from executing vengeance 
upon the Edomites. It is one of the most impressive 
delineations in Hebrew prophecy. The awed ques- 
tions of the prophet, and the stately but laconic an- 
swers of the Lord make it perhaps the most effective 
example of prophetic dialogue. Moreover, it helps 
us to date the whole group of anonymous prophecies 
which comprise the last ten chapters of our Book of 
Isaiah, and to which the term Trito-Isaiah has some- 
times been applied.** That they reflect different 
periods from that of Chapters XL—LV has long 
been recognized. The frequent mention of the Tem- 
ple proves them to have been written after the return 
from the Exile, while the mood of discouragement 
which they imply suggests the period shortly before 
the reforms of Nehemiah, or about 500 jib 

It seems to have been a time of discouragement 
and of slackened enthusiasm. The dynastic hopes of 
Zechariah which had centered in Zerubbabel had 
been disappointed. Darius had reorganized his em- 
pire on a new system,, appointing in place of the 
native provincial leaders, hitherto recognized by Cy- 
rus, satraps or governors wholly unrelated to the 
people governed. This change undoubtedly accounts 

* On the question of Trito-Isaiah see Cheyne’s Intro- 
duction to the Book of Isaiah, p. 310 ff. 
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for the otherwise unexplainable disappearance of 
Zerubbabel and his descendants. They never had a 
chance to rule Judah. 

In their exultant tone of assurance, as also in their 
breadth of outlook and their catholicity of spirit, 
these ten chapters resemble the prophecies of the 
Second Isaiah: 


Cast ye up, cast ye up, 
Prepare the way, 
Take up the stumbling block 
Out of the way of my people. 
Tso LVI rae 


The promised glorification of Israel has been 
hitherto deferred only because of the sins of the 
people: 


Behold, the Lord’s hand is not shortened, that it cannot 
save; neither his ear heavy, that it cannot hear: but your 
iniquities have separated between you and your God, and 
your sins have hid his face from you, that he will not hear. 

ise eaaere 


But upon repentant Israel shall come God’s favor 


as a rushing stream which the breath of Yahveh driveth. 
And a redeemer shall come to Zion, and unto them that 
turn from transgression in Jacob, saith the Lord. 

Isi LEX] 1o, 20) 


Then shall dawn for the nation the new day of eter- 
nal light: 


Arise, shine! for thy light is come, 
And the glory of Yahveh hath risen upon thee. 
For, lo! darkness doth cover the earth, 
And gross darkness the peoples; 
But Yahveh doth rise upon thee, 
And his glory appeareth upon thee, 
And nations come to thy light. 
And kings to the brightness of thy rising. 
IL, 
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In the bright day about to dawn, the Temple shall 
become no sanctuary for the Jews alone, but “shall 
be called an house of prayer for all the nations” 
(LVI:7). Even the eunuch and the foreigner from 
whatever nation that joins himself to Yahveh, and 
loves his name and service, shall be given an in- 
heritance in His house “better than that of sons and 
daughters, even an everlasting name that shall not 
be cut off” (LVI:5). 

The only condition imposed is that they shall do 
righteousness and forsake not the torah of their 
God. Like the earliest prophets, this one condemns 
ritual as a substitute for righteousness. Speaking 
of fasting, he ironically asks: 


Is such the fast I choose— 

A day for a man to afflict his soul, 
To bow down his head as a rush, 

To spread sackcloth and ashes under him? 
Wilt thou call this a fast 

An acceptable day to Yahveh? 


Is not this the fast I have chosen: 
To loose the bonds of wickedness, 
To undo the bands of the yoke 
To let the oppressed go free, 
That ye break every yoke? 
Is it not to break thy bread to the hungry, 
And the poor to bring to thy house, 
When thou seest the naked, to cover him, 
And to hide not thyself from thine own flesh. 
LVIII: 5-7. 


If such be the fasts they keep, Yahveh will make 
Israel like a watered garden: 


If thou wilt remove from the midst of thee the yoke, 
The putting forth the fingers and speaking wickedly, 
And wilt share thy bread with the hungry, 
And satisfy the afflicted soul— 
Then shall thy light stream forth in the darkness 
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And thine obscurity be as the noonday; 
And Yahveh shall guide thee continually, 
And satisfy thy soul in dry places. 
And make strong thy bones 
And thou shalt be like a watered garden. 
LVIII: 9-11. 


In the prophet’s picture of the new golden age 
about to begin when these conditions of pure wor- 
ship are fulfilled we have (in Chapter LX) what 
is probably the most ideally beautiful description of 
the Hebrew utopia. It is to be a time of universal 
peace: 


Thy gates shall be open continually, 
They shall not be shut day nor night; 


CaO 0L0..0) See Cele ee. 8) 6 uae a1) 


Violence shall no more be heard in thy land, 
Desolation nor destruction within thy borders; 
But thou shalt call thy walls Salvation, 
And thy gates Praise. 
vv. 11 and 18. 


The nations will voluntarily submit themselves 
to Jerusalem’s spiritual leadership: 


And the sons of them that afflicted thee 
Shall come bending unto thee; 
And all they that despised thee 
Shall bow themselves down at the soles of thy feet. 
v. 14. 


They will bring for the adornment of the place 
of God’s dwelling their wealth and service: 


And strangers shall build up thy walls, 
And their kings shall minister unto thee: 
The glory of Lebanon shall come unto thee, 
The fir tree, the pine, and the box tree together; 
To beautify the place of my sanctuary, 
And I will make the place of my feet glorious. 
vv. 10 and 13. 
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God Himself is to be the ruler of the purified 
commonwealth, and in his Presence: 


Thy sun shall no more go down, 
Neither shall thy moon withdraw itself: 
For the Lord shall be thine everlasting light, 
And the days of thy mourning shall be ended. 
Wis AO) 


The tyranny of oriental despots, for centuries 
only too familiar to the Jewish people, is to be 
replaced by a beneficent rule of infinite goodness. 
Verse 17 should be literally rendered: 


I will appoint Peace as thy government, 
And Righteousness as thy ruler. 


Like their ruler, the people are to be “all right- 
eous” (v. 21) and are to be very many: 


The little one shall become a thousand, 
And the small one, a strong nation: 
I, the Lord, will hasten it in his time. 
V. 22. 


SUGGESTED READINGS ON ISAIAH LVI-LXVI 
Brewer, Literature of the Old Testament, pp. 242- 


250. 

aan The Prophets of the Old Testament, pp. 
300-313. 

Houghton, Hebrew Life and Thought (The Hebrew 
Utopia, Chapter X), pp. 300-327. 

Sanders, Old Testament Prophecy, pp. 67-68. 

Smith, G. A., Isaiah XL-LXVI, pp. 378 ff. 

Smith, J. M. P., The Prophets and their Times, pp. 
207-214. 
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ANALYSIS OF ISAIAH LVI—LXVI 


I. Ground of fellowship with God’s people, 
LVI:1-8. 
II. Denunciation of rulers and false worshipers, 
LVI:9-57. 
Possibly a transposed pre-exilic oracle. 
Notice the resemblance to the tone of Hosea. 
III. Social service, and Sabbath observance, 
LVIHL. 
IV. Social crime and future salvation, LIX. 
V. Jerusalem’s future glory, LX—LXII. 
A. Apostrophe to Jerusalem, symbol of 
the sunrise, LX. 
B. The messenger of good news, LXI:1-3. 
C. Israel recognized as a kingdom of 
priests, LX1:4—LXII. 
VI. The Divine Warrior from Edom, LXIII:1-6. 
Vil. The  prophet’s intercession, LXIIT:7— 
ERG NE 
VIII. Jerusalem’s future glory, LXV-LXVI. 
A. A new dispensation in Jerusalem, LXV. 
B. True worship and superstition, 
LXVI:1-5, 17-18. 
C. Jerusalem the religious center of the 
world, LXVI:6-16, 18b-24. 


QUESTIONS ON ISAIAH LVI—LXVI 


What difference in tone is evident here between 
Chapters XL—LV and Chapters LVI—LXVI? 

What allusions point unmistakably to a later date 
for LVI—LXVI? 

What indications appear as to the social, political, 
and religious conditions of the time? (See 
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EV ile wie liictse woViles: » CVE, 11; 
Dix tr rio, (x1 V 10,11 > XIII <18)) 

What are the elements in the author’s picture of the 
future golden age? (See LIX :17-19; LIX:21; 
fe 1-20" 1X 23,10,11,14; LXV1223;, LX i18- 
22° LXIs1-3; LXIL:12; LXV1:22,23; LAVIe 
18,19.) 

Compare these features with those mentioned in 
Vergil’s fourth Eclogue, which represents a 
Roman ideal of the future “golden age.” 

Read Julia Ward Howe’s “Battle Hymn of the 
Republic,” and notice echoes of Is. LXIII :1-6. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
MALACHI, THE PROPHET AS LEGALIST 


THE Book of Malachi is anonymous. The word 
means “my messenger,” and was prefixed to the 
oracle by some editor to whom it was suggested by 
the statement, “I will send my messenger before my 
pace, (11 U1): 

The contents of the prophecy are closely connected 
with the reforms of Ezra and Nehemiah 458-433 
B.C. These reformers had provided for the main- 
tenance of the services of the Temple, and had pro- 
hibited marriage with foreigners. With both these 
regulations the prophet was in full sympathy. Hence, 
the probable date of the book is between 450-440 
B.C. The opening reference to Edom’s disaster 
helps also to fix the date as subsequent to the driv- 
ing of the Edomites from their home by the Naba- 
teens about the middle of the Fifth Century. 

The message falls into three clearly marked sec- 
tions, preceded by a brief introduction (1:2-5) on 
the love of God for Judah: 

a. Denunciation of the sins of the priests (I:6— 
IT :9) 

b. Denunciation of the sins of the people (II :1o— 
Tits) 

c. Prophecy of the day of the Lord and its fore- 
runner (IIT:16—IV °:6). 

Throughout, the book is written in prose, and is 
entirely lacking in the passionate vehemence so 
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characteristic of the earlier prophets. The author 
continually employs the dialectic form of writing, 
with the machinery of repeated question and answer. 

Quite typical of his style is the passage in which 
the prophet denounces the priests: 


A son honoreth his father and a servant his master: but 
if I be a father, where is my honor? And if I be a master, 
where is my fear? saith the Lord Sabaoth unto you, O 
priests, that despise my name. And ye say, wherein have 
we despised thy name? Ye offer polluted bread upon mine 
altar . . . thinking, the table of the Lord is contemptible. 
And when ye offer the blind for sacrifice, it is no evil; and 
when ye offer the lame and the sick, it is no evil. Present 
it now unto thy governor; will he be pleased with thee? or 
show thee favor?... Ye have brought the blind, the 
lame, and the sick: thus ye bring the offering: should 1 
accept this of your hand? saith the Lord. aoe 


The failure of the nation to realize the high hopes 
that had been raised by the predictions of Deutero- 
Isaiah the prophet lays to Israel itself. The people 
were not yet fully worthy of their great future. The 
only way they could become so was, in his opinion, 
by increasing their works of piety. In contrast to 
the ethical demands of the great prophets, Malachi 
announces as the pre-requisites for God’s favor: 


Bring ye the whole tithe into the storehouse, that there 
may be food in my house, and prove me now herewith, saith 
Yahveh of hosts, if I will not open you the windows of 
heaven, and pour you out a blessing, that there shall not be 
room enough to receive it. 

ie Os 


On the whole, the Book of Malachi presents a 
narrow and legalistic view of religious obligation, but 
there is one striking passage to be noted as marking 
the beginning of a respect for heathen religion later 
to appear in a more fully developed form in the 
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Book of Jonah. Most emphatically does this name- 
less prophet contrast Israel’s neglect of God with 
the reverence paid to him by the heathen, 

For from the rising of the sun even unto the going down 
of the same my name is great among the Gentiles; and in 
every place incense is offered unto my mame and a pure 
offering, for my name is great among the Gentiles, saith 


Yahveh of hosts. 
Leiria 


The teaching of this passage seems to be that these 
negligent priests were not to suppose that Yahveh 
was dependent upon them, and upon the Temple at 
Jerusalem for acceptable service, for the world was 
his temple; and even the heathen were learning 
to fear him. In its recognition that the world was 
God’s temple, the passage seems like an anticipa- 
tion of the words of Israel’s greatest teacher made 
to the woman of Samaria. ‘Believe me, the hour 
cometh when neither in this mountain nor in Je- 
rusalem shall ye worship the Father. . . But the 
hour cometh, and now is, when the true worshipers 
shall worship the Father in spirit and truth” (John 
IV:21). That such an anticipation, based upon a 
generous, even catholic, recognition of the purity of 
heathen sacrifices, should occur in this book which 
lays such stress on the necessity of a pure sacrifice, 
and in general upon the Temple ritual, is nothing 
less than amazing. _ 

Malachi’s ringing message of reform prepared the 
way for the work of Ezra and Nehemiah. This 
was a work of reform and reorganization culminat- 
ing in October of the year 444 B.C., when at a great 
assembly the people bound themselves by an oath to 
live according to the law which Ezra read to them; 
exactly as they had done one hundred and seventy- 
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seven years before in the time of Josiah with ref- 
erence to Deuteronomy. 

This solemn league and covenant contrasted oddly 
enough with the “new covenant” of which Jeremiah 
had spoken (Jer. XXX1:33). Instead of being writ- 
ten in the hearts of the individuals, it was writ- 
ten in a book. The book to which they swore 
allegiance was the body of legislation, written in 
Babylon a half century earlier, which we know as 
the Levitical, or priestly, code as found in Exodus, 
Leviticus and Numbers. The purpose of the writ- 
ers was to make Israel a holy people. In this attempt 
they tried to make (first) all the national life center 
in the Temple and its ritual; (second) to guard 
the Temple from pollution from any source; (third) 
to make its worship attractive ; (fourth) to make 
provision for the ceremonial purity of the priest- 
hood; (fifth) to insure the ceremonial cleanliness 
of the people by strict rules of purification, and by 
dietary laws; (sixth) to provide an elaborate sys- 
tem of sacrificial offerings; (seventh) to prohibit 
marriage with the heathen; (eighth) to stress the 
rigid observance of the Sabbath, of circumcision 
and other institutional acts. 

Though the purpose of the writers was a noble 
one, the effect of its adoption as an ideal was a 
deterioration from prophetic standards. It defined 
duty in terms of ceremonial rather than in terms 
of spirituality, and tended to further the impulse 
toward separation and exclusiveness which became 
so marked a feature of later Jewish thought. 
Doubtless Cornill is entirely right, however, in his 
assertion“ that it was only by this very hardening 
and exclusiveness that Israel was able to withstand 
the insidious encroachments of Hellenism, to which 


* Prophets of Israel, pp. 162, 163. 
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during the next century it was exposed. It was 
because of the armor of its own exclusiveness that 
Israel alone of the nations of the East was able, 
not only to resist the attacks of Hellenism, but to — 
absorb into itself the good of Hellenism, and thus 
to enrich and strengthen its own existence. 


Lik 


IV. 


VIII. 


ANALYSIS OF THE BOOK OF MALACHI 


. The Editor’s superscription, I:1. 
. God’s punishment of Edom shows his dis- 


criminating love for Israel, I:2-5. 
Yet the priests dishonor God 
A. offering blemished sacrifices, 
B. regarding their duties as drudgery, 
C. perverting the law, I:6—II:9. 
The people also break the covenant with 
Yahveh, 
A. divorcing their Jewish wives to marry 
foreign women, II :10-16. 


. Therefore God’s purifying judgment will 


come suddenly to cleanse the priesthood and 
all evildoers, II :17—II1:6. 


. Only the conscientious paying of what is due 


to God will bring his blessing, III :7-12. 


. The coming day of the Lord, and the “Book 


of remembrance,” III :13—IV:3. 

Obey the law. Preceding the day of the 
Lord, a second Elijah will come to adjust all 
social discords, IV :4-6. 


SUGGESTED READING ON MALACHI 


Bennett and Adeney, A Biblical Introduction, pp. 
264-267. 
Fiske, The Great Epic of Israel, pp. 222-224. 
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Harper, Post-Exilic Prophets, pp. 119-147. 
Orelli, The Twelve Minor Prophets, pp. 382-398. 
Sanders, Old Testament Prophecy, pp. 69-71. 


QUESTIONS ON MALACHT 


Comment on the title. 

Compare the attitude of the prophet toward the 
Temple and the Law with that of earlier proph- 
ets, as shown in Amos V :21-24 and Is. 1 :10-17; 
and account for the difference. 

Paraphrase I :6—II:9. 

What social and religious conditions does the prophet 
attack ? 

Collect the examples of dialectic (question and an- 
swer), and show what the author tries in each 
instance to prove. 

What single instance of religious breadth of view 
does the author show? 

In what way did Malachi prepare the way for the 
reforms of Ezra and Nehemiah? 

Describe these reforms. 

In what way did the covenant of 444 B.C. differ 
from the one predicted by Jeremiah? 

Compare Mal. II:1-17 with the use made of it in 
Mat. XVII:9-13. 

Is the older passage really a promise or a threat? 

Against whom is the threat uttered? 


CHAPTER XIX 
JOEL, THE PROPHET OF THE LOCUST PLAGUE 


A perrect example of apocalyptic prophecy is the 
Book of Joel, which has been called the finest exam- 
ple of apocalyptic prophecy.® It is an unveiling, 
through symbolic vision, of the destiny of Israel in 
an undetermined future. Because of its apocalyptic 
character, it is difficult to determine its date. (sé 
used to be regarded as the oldest of the prophetic 
books, being assigned to the early part of the reign 
of Joash of Judah, about 830 B.C. ; but modern schol- 
ars incline to regard it as a product of the Fourth 
Century B.C. Their conclusions are based upon the 
author’s mention of the Greeks (111:6), his com- 
plete silence regarding the Northern Kingdom, his 
use of the term Israel in the post-exilic sense as 
meaning Judah, his description of God’s people as 
“scattered among the nations,” his silence as to idola- 
try, and his interest in the maintenance of the Tem- 
ple service. 

The Book opens with an account of a plague 
of locusts, which are described not only in the 
ravages they commit upon the land, but in their 
ominous foreshadowing of the coming “Day of the 
Lord.” They are treated as the heralds of God’s 
near judgment on the nation. Yet at the last mo- 
ment, when the devastating march of the locusts 
has actually reached the doomed city, the calling of 


® See J. H. Gardiner in The Bible as Literature, p. 254. 
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a solemn assembly and the fasting and prayer of the 
penitent people avert God’s righteous anger, and 
“Yahveh had pity on his people” (11:18). There 
follows the divine promise of the rich and manifold 
happiness in store for Judah and of destruction to 
her enemies. There will be no more drought nor 
famine. God is in the midst of his people. Never 
again shall they be ashamed (II :19-27). Moreover 
there will be an outpouring of his spirit upon young 
and old, even upon the servants and the slaves. This 
will be accompanied by strange signs and portents, 
“wonders in the heavens and in the earth: blood and 
fire, and pillars of smoke,” as a prelude to “the 
great and terrible day of Yahveh.” But “those that 
call upon the name of Yahveh (the Jews) shall be 
delivered.” Only upon the heathen enemies of Israel 
no mercy will be shown. They will be gathered 
together into the valley of the judgment of Yahveh 
(Jehoshaphat), there to give account of their cruel- 
ties in selling the Jews into slavery to gratify their 
luxury and lust. There under darkened sky will 
the despoilers of Judah be slain by the angelic hosts, 
trampled in the full winepress of God’s wrath, while 
Yahveh “roars from Zion and utters his voice from 
Jerusalem” (11 :28—III:16). Finally the land shall 
be made supernaturally fertile; a stream of blessing 
shall flow from the Temple, which shall water the 
valley of acacias ; Judah and Jerusalem shall be freed 
from the feet of strangers, and their innocent blood 
shall be cleansed (II1:17-21). 

Two important changes in prophetic thought are to 
be noted. Joel sets forth the inspiring idea that in 
the golden age to come everyone in Israel, high and 
low alike, will become a channel of divine influence. 
The other idea is an expression of the vengeful 
spirit, developed in post-exilic Judaism, that 
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Yahveh’s judgment will be a sweeping one against 
“the nations.” 


ANALYSIS OF THE BOOK OF JOEL. 


sea ities Lek: 
II. The visitation of the locust plague, I, 2— 
Lae @ 

III. At the last moment, repentance, II :12-17. 

IV. Restoration of fertility, II :18-27. 

V. The outpouring of God’s spirit, I] :28-32. 
VI. The judgment upon the nations, IIT :1-16a. 
VII. Yahveh a refuge for his people, III :16b-21. 


SUGGESTED READING ON JOEL 


Bewer, Literature of the Old Testament, pp. 395- 
398. 

Gordon, The Prophets of the Old Testament, pp. 
316-326. 

Sanders, History of the Hebrews, pp. 275-276. 

Sanders, Old Testament Prophecy, pp. 72-73. 

Wood and Grant, The Bible as Literature, pp. 93-94. 


QUESTIONS ON JOEL 


What are the reasons for assigning a late date to 
the Book? 

es pe the influence of earlier prophets upon 
oel | 

(Compare in this connection Joel III :16 and Amos 
I:23 Joel’ TIl:10 and: Is. Ilsa; Mic DV 
Joel Il:2 and -Zeph: \t:15; Joel 1:15 vances 
XIII:6.) 

How does the Book show the dominance of priestly 
influence? 
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Notice, in this connection, the means urged by the 
prophet for averting calamity. 

Does the promised outpouring of God’s spirit (11:28) 
probably refer to any others than Jews? No- 
tice the use made of this passage by St. Peter 
(Acts II :14-21). 

What tendency of later Judaism is shown in Joel’s 
picture of the “Day of Yahveh’’? 

Why should the Book be called an apocalyptic 
vision ? 

Notice the similarity of spirit between the Book 
of Joel and the Book of Esther. The two 
come from about the same period. 


CHAPTER XX 


TWO APOCALYPTIC VISIONS—ZECHARIAH IX—XIV 
AND ISAIAH XXIV—XXVII 


IN THE preceding apocalypse of Joel and in the two 
which follow we are quite evidently concerned with 
a different world and with a different point of view 
from that which we find in prophecy preceding. 
The background is the Greek period, after Alex- 
ander the Great destroyed the Persian monarchy by 
his victories at Issus in 333 B.C. and at Arbela in 
331 B.C., and Greece, consequently, succeeded to 
the mastery of the oriental world. The Greek rule 
was a different kind of domination from any that 
the oriental world had known hitherto. In contrast 
to the Persians, who had shown themselves tolerant 
and kindly to all native institutions, the Greeks aimed, 
not only to conquer armies and acquire territory, but 
to conquer minds and cultures. They tried, by 
founding a new Greece in Asia, to enlarge the Greek 
world. “The Orient,” says Wellhausen, “became 
their America.” In this attempt to expand the 
Greek world they founded, at strategic points 
throughout the empire, Greek cities settled by Alex- 
ander’s veterans and the horde of migratory Greeks 
that followed in his wake, in which a kind of bas- 
tard Greek culture; characterized by sensuality and 
materialism, flourished. 

Between this degenerate Hellenism and Judaism 
there could be no alliance. The Jews’ emphasis 
upon domestic morality, and their intense devotion 
to the service of the Temple seemed alike contemp- 
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tible to those familiar with the brilliant, voluptuous 
life of the Hellenic cities. The Jewish hatred of sen- 
suality on the other hand led them to view with 
horror the sports and exercises of the gymnasium, 
and the attendant licentiousness. Hellenism pro- 
tested against the narrowness, barrenness, and intol- 
erance of Judaism; Judaism in turn condemned the 
godlessness and immorality of Hellenism. Yet 
Hellenism was seemingly triumphant. It appealed 
strongly to the intellectual, social, and zsthetic sense 
of conquered oriental peoples, and, in the debased 
form that it assumed in the East, to their passions. 
The natural consequence was a marked accentuation 
of the very narrowness and intolerance against which 
Hellenism protested. Instead of accepting the idea 
of Deutero-Isaiah (LII:13—LIlI:12) with its 
picture of triumph through the discipline of suffer- 
ing, not through conquest, the Jews preferred to 
think of a coming day of retribution when Israel’s 
arrogant enemies would be annihilated, and faithful 
Israel established in prosperity and dominion. 

This belief that God would bring about a realiza- 
tion of the hope of Israel through the exercise of 
his overwhelming and catastrophic power became 
one of the most marked characteristics of prophetic 
thinking in this Greek period, and, consequently, one 
of the most persistent features of apocalypse. By 
destroying Israel’s foes, and only by that means, 
they thought, could God give her the chance; which 
otherwise seemed hopeless, of establishing the king- 
dom of God on earth. It was the apparent hopeless- 
ness of remaking the existing social and_ political 
order that caused the prophets of the Greek period 
to fix their eyes on the remote future. Their in- 
terests were no longer primarily ethical and social, 
but eschatological. Despairing of the present, they 
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hoped for the golden age only in the future. In this 
tendency to postpone the dawn of the golden age, we 
see the source of the Christian theological belief in 
the millennium. The apocalyptic writers of the 
Greek period looked forward to an eternal kingdom 
of God on the present earth. Gradually this gave 
place in later Jewish and Christian thought to the 
expectation of its establishment in a new earth, 
cleansed and purified by fire, in which, after “the 
first resurrection” (Rev. XX:4), the faithful would 
reign with the Messiah for a thousand years. 


ZECHARIAH IX—XIV 


The last five chapters of Zechariah (IX—XIV), 
most critics agree are an apocalypse belonging to the 
years when, after the division of Alexander’s empire, 
Syria and Egypt were contesting for the possession 
of Palestine. It is a vision of a Judaized world em- 
pire, ruled from Jerusalem by the “‘prince of peace.” 
The apocalypse consists of four distinct sections: 
a. The promise of the Messianic kingdom and the 
restoration of Israel, 1X :1—XI:3. 

b. The allegory of the shepherds, XI:4-17, XIII: 

c. A vision of the deliverance and purification of 
Jerusalem, XII :1—XIII-6. 

d. The elevation of Jerusalem as the center of holi- 
ness to the world, XIV :1-21. 

The most striking passages are those describing 
the coming of the prince of peace, and the final 
picture of the Holy City. In the former (IX :9-10) 
the prince, like the Servant of Yahveh in Deutero- 
Isaiah, is represented as coming, not upon a horse, 
the symbol of war, but riding the ass, which is not ~ 
the symbol of humility, as some have mistakenly 
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supposed, but of peace. And in the latter passage, 
describing the ideal conditions in restored Jerusalem, 
the complete consecration of all its activities is sym- 
bolized by the statement that upon the very bells of 
the horses will be engraved the words “Holiness unto 
Yahveh,” and the very kitchen pots of Jerusalem 
will be requisitioned and consecrated for the use of 
the vast throngs who will come up to Jerusalem for 
the annual feasts of Israel. 


ISAIAH XXIV—XXVII 


To the years immediately following Alexander’s 
conquest belong in all probability also the apocalyptic 
prophecy comprised in Isaiah XXIV—XXVII. 
This apocalypse reaches loftier heights than any 
preceding, being characterized by a breadth and 
tenderness of sympathy unknown to them. The cur- 
tain rises on the usual apocalyptic scene of the world 
turned upside down. “Behold! Yahveh doth empty 
the earth and waste it; He turneth it upside down, 
and scattereth abroad the inhabitants thereof” 
ORGIES gS 

Throughout this apocalypse we notice a curious 
alternation of ecstasy and gloom, which is a charac- 
teristic feature, not only of apocalypse, but of proph- 
~ ecy in general, and to which the term “pendulum 
movement” has been applied. Grim announcements 
of world-wide catastrophe (XXIV :3, 13, 19, 20), of 
the destruction of some foreign city (XXV:1-5), 
or of the crushing of Moab (XXV:9-12), alternate 
with delineations of God’s loving-kindness to Israel 
(XXV:6-8, XXVI:1-7), when he shall wipe away 
tears from all faces, and take away the reproach 
of his people, and keep them “in perfect peace.” 
The most striking example of God’s power and 
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goodness is the repopulation of the land with her 
dead sons and daughters (XXVI:19). With the 
passage already cited from Ezekiel, the vision of the 
valley of the dry bones, (XXXVII:1-14), this is 
the clearest indication we have previous to the time 
of the writing of the Book of Daniel of the dawning 
belief in personal immortality. 

A striking and beautiful feature of this apocalypse 
is the four songs (XXV:1-5; XXVI:1-19; XXVII: 
2-6; XXVII:7-11), which express the emotional 
response to the announcements of the coming salva- 
tion of Zion. Of these, the second, the Song of Sal- 
vation, has been the source of many Christian hymns, 
including Toplady’s “Rock of Ages.” The first 
strophe is most familiar: 

We have a strong city; 

Salvation will he appoint for walls and bulwarks. 

Open ye the gates, 

That the righteous nation which keepeth truth may enter in. 
Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace, 

Whose mind is stayed on thee, because he trusteth in thee. 
Trust ye in the Lord forever: 


For in Yahveh, even Yahveh, is a rock of ages. 
XXVI: 1-4. 


Equally a classic is the charming Vineyard Song, 
with its short measure of two stresses changing to 
three in the closing lines of assured faith. The 
following rendering is that of Dr. A. W. Gordon: 

A delightsome vineyard; 

Sing it a song! 

I Yahveh do keep it, 

Each moment I water it; 

Night and day I keep it, 

Lest its leafage be missing. 


If one would but face me 
With thistles and thorns, 

In war would I march on them, 
I would burn them together. 
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Else let him cling to my stronghold, 
And make his peace with me, 
Yea, make his peace with me! 


On that day shall Jacob take root, 
Israel shall blossom and bud, 
And shall fill the world with fruit. 
XXVII: 2-6. 


ANALYSIS OF ZECHARIAH X—XIV 


An apocalyptic vision of a Jewish world empire ruled 
from Jerusalem by the Prince of Peace. 
I. The conquest of Israel’s foes and the establish- 
ment of the kingdom of God, IX. 
II. The restoration of God’s scattered people, X. 
III. God’s punishment of the unfaithful leaders 
im Israel; X1, XII1:7-0. 
TN. Jerusalem shall be purified, delivered from its 
foes, and preserved for a glorious future, 
XII :1— XIII :6 hie 


SUGGESTED READING ON ZECHARIAH IX—XIV 


Bewer, Literature of the Old Testament, pp. 419- 
oe 

Gordon, The Prophets of the Old Testament, pp. 
325-332: 

Sanders, Old Testament Prophecy, pp. 75-76. 

Smith, G: A., The Book of the Twelve Prophets, 


Vol. IL, pp. 449 ff. 
Smith, J. M. P., The Prophets and Their Times, 


PP. 233-236. 
QUESTIONS ON ZECHARIAH IX—XIV 


What use is made of Zech. IX:9 in Matt. XXI:5? 
Why is this oracle said to mark a deterioration in 
prophecy? 
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Under what circumstances did Judaism and Hellen- 
ism come into conflict? ' 

Why was alliance between the two faiths impossi- 
ble? 

What was the effect of their antagonism upon Jew- 
ish prophetic thinking? 


ANALYSIS OF ISAIAH XXIV—XXVII 


A vision of the imminent Day of the Lord. 
I. In the coming Day of Yahveh his enemies will 

be overthrown, XXIV-XXV. 

II. Israel, however, will be spared and protected, 
XXVIu-XXVIIz1. 

III. Israel is Yahveh’s vineyard, and he will have 
mercy, XXVII:2-11. 

IV. Those that have been scattered abroad will be 
gathered, XX VII :12-13. 


SUGGESTED READING ON ISAIAH XXIV—XXVII 


Driver, Introduction to the Literature of the Old 
Testament, pp. 219-224. 
Gordon, Prophets of the Old Testament, pp. 333- 


337- 
Sanders, History of the Hebrews, pp. 285-286. 
QUESTIONS ON ISAIAH XXIV—XXVII 


Point out illustrations of pendulum movement in 
the prophecy. 

What evidence appears of the growing belief in 
immortality ? 

Comment on the lyrics. Which do you prefer, and 
why? 


CHAPTER XXI 


JONAH, THE VOICE OF PROTEST AGAINST INTOLER- 
ANCE 


No Book of the Bible has been treated more unin- 
telligently, and therefore more flippantly, than the 
Book of Jonah. The mere mention of it usually 
provokes a smile, for most people see nothing in the 
book but the grotesque improbabilities of the story. 
Even these are not fully understood nor appreciated 
by the average reader. Even the marvel of the 
swallowing of the prophet by the great fish does not 
consist, as most people suppose, in the anatomical 
structure of the whale’s cesophagus, but in the 
suspended digestion of the fish for three days. Be- 
sides, the episode is only one, and not the most im- 
probable one, of several prodigies the book narrates. 
Even more incredible is the account of the 
wholesale conversion of the people of Nineveh at 
the preaching of Jonah. If any such repudiation 
of idolatry ever occurred among the Assyrians, 
it must have been a short-lived reformation, for 
it has left no trace either in the monuments and 
inscriptions of ancient Nineveh, or in the historical 
and prophetic books of Israel. The prophets Isaiah, 
Zephaniah and Nahum, for example, have much 
to say of Nineveh, but not a word to indicate that 
there had been in the time of Jeroboam II (the 
time of the historical Jonah) any such conversion 
of the Ninevites to the Hebrew religion. They 
speak of them always as if they were, and had al- 
203 
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ways been, idolaters. It seems incredible that such 
a signal victory for the Jewish faith could have 
occurred only a few years before their time with- 
out their knowledge; and even more incredible that, 
knowing it, they should have made no allusion to it. 

Both the grotesqueness and the historical in- 
credibility of the Book cease to trouble us, how- 
ever, once we understand it for what it is—a work 
of fiction, an example of the Jewish Haggadah, a 
legend attached to the name of the historic Jonah. 
It is not a prophecy, but a fictitious story about a 
prophet, written by an anonymous author in the 
Greek period as a protest against the intolerance 
prevalent in that age. It has the qualities of the 
story-teller’s art, being a well-told short story. It 
begins abruptly, and the transitions between the dif- 
ferent parts are not those of historical narrative, but 
such abrupt changes as we find in the parable of 
the prodigal son. It resembles the latter also in its 
conclusion, for it ends with a question. Both stories 
are challenges to the reader, and are deliberately 
planned as a test of character. In neither case does 
the author tell us the conclusion, but leaves the 
reader to decide whether the sulky prophet and the 
sulky elder brother changed their attitude of mind. 

Jonah represents the popular Jewish creed. The 
Jewish anticipations for the Gentiles had been set 
forth in Zechariah IX—XIV and in the Book of 
Joel, which pictures their slaughter in the valley 
of Yahveh’s judgment. In adopting this vindictive 
attitude toward the heathen, the Jewish people def- 
initely repudiated the missionary ideal presented by 
Deutero-Isaiah. Instead of accepting the latter’s 
view that Israel was elect for the sake of mankind, 
they preferred to believe that Israel was elect at the 
expense of mankind, and that the heathen who re- 
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fused to acknowledge Israel’s superiority would be 
destroyed in the coming “Day of the Lord.” 

The idea that in its attitude toward God and his 
world, Israel had been false to its mission was, how- 
ever, by no means new in prophecy. The prophets 
uniformly regard the Exile as a punishment inflicted 
upon Israel for its ‘failure to measure up to the 
standard the prophets had set for it. Jeremiah, for 
example, in a passage that sheds a flood of light 
upon the symbolism of the Book of Jonah repre- 
sents the punishment of the Exile as a swallowing by 
a sea monster: 


Nebuchadnezzar the king of Babylon hath devoured us, 
he ‘hath crushed us, he hath made us like an empty vessel, 
he hath, like a monster, swallowed us up, he hath filled his 
maw with my delicacies, he hath cast me out... 


But Yahveh replies: 


And I will execute Judgment upon Bel in Babylon, and 
I will bring forth out of his mouth that which he hath swal- 


lowed up. 8 a 
> 34, 44. 


Thus it is evident that the symbolism used by the 
author of Jonah was familiar to the people of the 
time in which it was written. The Jew of the Third 
Century needed no commentary to explain the mean- 
_ing of the story. Israel, called to be a prophet (God’s 
_ spokesman) to the world, had deliberately refused 
its high vocation, and had embarked upon the peril- 
ous sea of oriental politics “to flee from the pres- 
ence of the Lord,” but God had caused it to be swal- 
lowed by the sea monster, Babylon. After an 
interval, God had spoken to the fish “and it vomited 

In several other passages God’s conquest of the heathen 
who had oppressed Israel is represented under the symbolism 
of the killing of the sea monsters. ( See Is. XXVII: 1; 
Plo; bs. LXXIV: 12 ff. 
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out Jonah (Israel) upon the dry land.” Upon the 
miraculous restoration to the home land, Israel was 
again called to missionary service; but, though it 
obeyed, it could not look with satisfaction upon 
God’s favor shown to repentant heathen. Jonah, 
sitting under his booth “in the shade till he might 
see what would become of the city” (IV:5), and 
“displeased exceedingly” that the destruction of the 
city, which he had foretold, had not occurred, per- 
fectly represents the attitude of the prophets of the 
Greek period, and partly justifies Renan’s interpre- 
tation of the Book as a stinging satire against the 
prophets. 

There is more in it, however, than merely a pro- 
test against the prevalent Jewish intolerance. The 
author undoubtedly wished to set forth a correct 
view of the true nature of prophecy. Many of the 
older prophecies had remained unfulfilled; and this 
author tried to show by the story of Nineveh’s re- 
pentance at the preaching of Jonah that God’s threats 
are always to be regarded as conditional. Moreover 
he wanted to reemphasize the idea, as old as Amos, 
that God’s rule of the world is not limited to Pales- 
tine, but that it is universal. Jonah, commissioned 
to go to the farthest point east that the Jews ever 
heard of, started at once for the western limit of 
the Jewish world, Tartessus on the west coast of 
Spain, “to flee from the presence of the Lord.” But 
Jonah learns the lesson which the lyric poet who 
wrote the one hundred and thirty-ninth Psalm had 
learned : 


Whither shall I go from thy Spirit? 
Or whither shall I flee from thy presence? 


and, miraculously, Jonah is brought back to his duty, 
and to the realization that he cannot get away “from 
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the presence of the Lord.” Incidentally the author 
reemphasizes also the teaching of the Book of Mal- 
achi about the sincerity and worth of heathen 
worship (Mal. I:11). The heathen throughout the 
book of Jonah are represented in a light far more 
favorable than the Jew. When the recreant prophet 
told the sailors his guilt, and advised them to throw 
him into the sea, their unwillingness to sacrifice his 
life is in marked contrast to his later indifference to 
the preservation of the lives of the repentant Nine- 
vites. And again, the wholesale repentance of the 
Ninevites at the preaching of Jonah was in such 
sharp contrast to the response of the Hebrew peo- 
ple to the prophet’s preaching that Jesus used it 
(Matt. XII:41) to shame the unrepentant cities of 
his day. Finally, this parable which we call the 
Book of Jonah teaches more effectively than any 
other Book of the Old Testament the truth of the 
divine fatherhood. As has been said before, it closes 
_ with a question which is meant to bring out a con- 

trast between Jewish post-exilic intolerance and 
_ God’s all-embracing pity. “Should not I have pity 
on Nineveh that great city, wherein are more than 
six score thousand persons that cannot discern be- 
tween their right hand and their left hand; and 
also much cattle?’ (IV:11) “More simply,” says 
Cornill, “the truth was never spoken in the Old 
Testament, that God, as creator of the whole earth, 
must also be the God and father of the entire world, 
in whose loving, kind, and fatherly heart all men 
are equal, before whom is no difference of nation 
and confession, but only men, whom he had created 
in his own image. Here Hosea and Jeremiah live 
anew. The unknown author of the Book of Jonah 
stretches forth his hand to these master hearts and 
intellects. In the celestial harmony of the infinite 
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Godly pity, the Israelitic prophecy rings out as the 
most costly bequest of Israel to the whole world.” * 


ANALYSIS OF THE BOOK OF JONAH 


I. The attempted flight from the presence of the 
Lord, I. 
II. The prophet’s prayer and deliverance, II. 
III. The prophet’s preaching and the repentance of 
Nineveh, III. = 
IV. The prophet’s heartlessness in contrast to the 
wideness of God’s mercy, IV 
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Smith, G. A., Book of the Twelve Prophets, II, pp. 


493-513. 
QUESTIONS ON JONAH 


What is the historical reference to Jonah? 2 Kings 
XIV :25? 

What difference is apparent between this and other 
prophetic books? 


* Prophets of Israel, p. 173. 
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What are the strongest reasons for considering the 
story unhistorical ? 

What seems to have been the purpose of the writer ? 

Notice the resemblance between Jonah’s attitude and 
that of Israel as represented in Is. XLII :24. 

What can you say of Israel’s previous familiarity 
with the symbolism the author uses? (Read in 
this connection Is. XXVI:21;° XXVII:1; 
LI:9,10; Jer. LI :34,44.) ay 

Had the parable been used earlier as a means of 
prophetic teaching? (Read Is. V:1-7.) 

What later Jewish teacher used the parable exten- 
sively? 

Point out a resemblance between the story of Jonah 
and the parable of the prodigal son. 

Why has the book sometimes been called a satire? 

What are its most important religious teachings? 


CHAPTER XXII 
DANIEL, THE DREAMER 


Tue background of the Book of Daniel is the stormy 
years of the Maccabees and of Antiochus Epiphanes. 
They were years of crisis. The Greek empire 
founded by Alexander the Great was divided at his 
death in 323 into four kingdoms—Macedonia, the 
Pergamenian kingdom of the Attalidz, the Egyptian 
kingdom of the Ptolemies, and the Syrian kingdom 
of the Seleucidz. To the latter, after about a cen- 
tury as a province of the Egyptian kingdom of the 
Ptolemies, Palestine was annexed in 198 B.C. In 
the year 175 Antiochus IV (Epiphanes) became 
king of Syria. He aimed at nothing less than the 
reduction to religious conformity of the different 
races of his heterogeneous kingdom. Of course this 
involved the complete eradication of Judaism. 

Accordingly, in 168 B.C. he sent Apollonius with 
an army of twenty thousand men, who took posses- 
sion of Jerusalem and attempted the forcible Hellen- 
ization of the Jewish people. All that was distinc- 
tively Jewish was prohibited, including Sabbath ob- 
servance, circumcision, and the reading of the Law. 
Moreover, an altar to Zeus was set up in the Temple 
court. Of course the inevitable revolt took place. 
It occurred in 167. As a result of it, Judas Mac- 
cabeus performed the seemingly incredible feat of 
making Judah an independent state. 

It was during this life-and-death struggle with 
Hellenism, probably in 164 B.C., that the Book of 
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Daniel was written with the purpose of sustaining 
the courage of the heroic revolters against Greek 
tyranny by emphasizing the old prophetic faith in 
a divine Providence ruling in history, and the no 
less persistent confidence in the final victory of the 
cause of God. The Book is made up of two nearly 
equal portions. The first half (Chapters I—VI), 
mainly narrative in character, professes to relate the 
experiences of Daniel and his three companions in 
Babylon during the latter part of the Exile. It is 
written in the third person, and the author makes 
many errors in matters of fact relating to the fall 
of Babylon and the early Persian Empire. Such 
is the designation of Belshazzar as the Son of Neb- 
uchadnezzar, and as the last king of Babylon, 
though he was neither the one nor the other; and 
the reference to “Darius the Mede,” though history 
knows of no such person. These stories about Dan- 
iel, though probably based upon some historical 
foundation,®8 are quite evidently in the nature of his- 
torical fiction, bearing much the same relation to the 
Exile as Scott’s Ivanhoe and The Talisman do to the 
time of Richard I of England. 

It was their recognition that the first half of the 
Book of Daniel was historical fiction that led the 
Jewish scribes who arranged the order of the books 
in the Hebrew canon to place the whole Book of 
Daniel, not among the prophets, but in the third 
division of their Scriptures, just after the Book of 
Esther in the so-called “writings.” ®° The Alexan- 

*® See Ezek. XIV: 14 and XXVIII: 3. 

® The Jews classified their sacred books into three groups 
—the Law, the Prophets, and the Writings (K’thubhim). 
This arrangement represented quite accurately their estimate 
of the relative religious value of the different groups. The 
Law they regarded as most sacred of the three, and the 
Writings as least sacrosanct. : 
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drian Jews who in the Third Century translated the 
Jewish Scriptures into Greek (the Septuagint), rec- 
ognizing that the second half of the Book is made up 
of apocalyptic visions, preferred to regard the whole 
Book of Daniel as prophecy, and consequently placed 
it just after Ezekiel. This latter classification was 
followed by the makers of the Latin version (the 
Vulgate), and, conseauently, by the later Christian 
translators. 

The Jewish scribes were_undoubtedly right in 
classifying the first six chapters of the Book of 
Daniel, with Esther and Ruth, as edifying fiction 
rather than as prophecy. They are stories, probably 
based on oral traditions, inaccurate historically, but 
admirably adapted to uphold Jewish fidelity to the 
law in the trying times of Hellenistic persecution. 
Each of the five stories is told to illustrate human 
and divine faithfulness. 

a. How Daniel and his three companions were 
blessed because they were faithful to the Law (I-II). 

b. How the three faithful Jews who refused to 
worship the golden image were unhurt by the fiery 
furnace (III). 

c. How Nebuchadnezzar was punished for his 
pride (IV). 

d. How Belshazzar was punished for his defiance 
of Yahveh by the loss of his kingdom (V). 

e. How God preserved his faithful servant Daniel 
even in the lions’ den (VI). 

The second section of the book, Chapters VII— 
XII, is for the modern reader so bafflingly difficult 
to understand that Dr. Washington Gladden included 
it among the Seven Puzzling Bible Books. It is 
made up of a series of visions of world empires in 
their relation to the kingdom of God. The mold in 
which these visions are cast is that of apocalypse, 
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the peculiar literary form in which spiritual truths 
are impressed, not by direct appeal to heart and con- 
science, but by elaborate visions of the transcen- 
dental world, addressed to the imagination, and 
designed to be understood allegorically. 

Of these visions there are five. The first is the 
vision of the four beasts representing the Babylo- 
nian, Median, Persian, and Greek Empires. The 
latter has ten horns, i.e., ten successive kings. Fin- 
ally a little horn, Antiochus Epiphanes, persecutes 
the saints till the “Ancient of Days” destroys it, and 
gives dominion over the earth to “one like unto a 
son of man,” Israel, represented as human in contrast 
to the beasts, which stand for the Gentile Empires 
(VII). 

The second vision is that of the ram and the he- 
goat. The ram with two horns, the Medo-Persian 
Empire, is overthrown by the he-goat, Alexander 
the Great, whose horn is in turn replaced by four 
horns, the four kingdoms into which at his death 
his empire was divided. From one of these, Syria, 
arises a little horn, Antiochus Epiphanes, which im- 
piously exalted himself against God, and took away 
from him the continual burnt offering, and cast 
down the place of his sanctuary (VIII:11). The 
allegorical meaning of this vision is explained to the 
prophet by the Archangel Gabriel, who adds the 
comforting assurance that the little horn represent- 
ing a king of fierce countenance (Antiochus), though 
he shall “prosper and do his pleasure” for a time, 
shall eventually be “broken without hand” (VIII). 

There follows the vision of the Seventy Weeks, 
i.e., years, in which Gabriel sets forth an interpreta- 
tion of Judah’s history from the capture of Jerusalem 
to the time of Antiochus, and points out that in the 
middle of the final week, he (Antiochus) “shall 
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cause the sacrifice and the oblation to cease,” but 
that at the end of three and a half years Antiochus 
himself shall be destroyed by “one that maketh 
desolate,” i.e., God (IX). 

The fourth vision is that of the man clothed in 
linen. It is the most obscure of all the visions, 
partly because persons and places are mostly de- 
scribed rather than named, partly because the vision 
is so elaborate and detailed, and partly because the 
author, in addition to representing an abstract of the 
history of the East from the time of “Darius, the 
Mede,” ventures to predict the immediate future. 
He believed that Antiochus would make another 
campaign against Egypt in 164 B.C. and lose his life 
there. Asa matter of fact Antiochus died in Persia 
and not in Egypt, though in the very year predicted 
(X-XI). 

The last chapter narrates the vision of Israel’s 
final conflict with evil. It is to be “a time of trouble 
such as never was since there was a nation,” but with 
the help of the Archangel Michael “the great prince 
who standeth for the children of thy people’ Israel 
shall be delivered, and the everlasting kingdom of 
righteousness established. There will be a partial 
resurrection of the dead both of the good and the 
bad. This passage is the most explicit statement in 
the Old Testament regarding a resurrection. It is, 
however, clearly evident that the resurrection is not 
yet regarded as either normal or universal. Only 
the pre-eminently righteous and wicked are raised to 
life, the former to glory, the latter to shame, while 
the great majority who are conspicuous neither for 
good nor evil are left in the limbo of Sheol. 


And many of them that sleep in the dust of the earth 
shall awake, some to everlasting life, and some to shame and 
everlasting contempt. And they that are wise shall shine 
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as the brightness of the firmament; and they that turn many 
to righteousness as the stars for ever and ever. 
DLS Ze Se 


Just what the effect of the Book of Daniel was 
upon the Jewish people in the desperate struggle 
with Hellenism we have no means of knowing. We 
know that the struggle was successful; and it is 
difficult not to believe that the successful issue of it 
was in no small measure due to this trumpet call to 
loyalty and trust. The book throbs with the writer’s 
own unconquerable faith in the ultimate triumph of 
the good: 


But go thou thy way till the end be; for thou shalt rest, 
and stand in thy lot, at the end of the days. 
GUNS sige 


The quotation suggests the most striking feature 
of this amazing Book—the spirit of the author. In 
the time when the Temple was desolate, and an altar 
to Zeus stood where sacrifice had been offered to 
Yahveh, when every form of Yahveh-worship was 
forbidden by law, and every Jew who refused to 
offer heathen sacrifice was ruthlessly killed, the 
author of the Book of Daniel utters, without any 
trace of bitter malice toward the persecutors, his 
sublime faith that God rules through all the centuries 
and directs the course of empire, that in his own 
_ good time and in his own way He will deliver his 
people, and establish an everlasting kingdom of 
righteousness on the earth. 

Whatever was the immediate effect of the Book, 
there is no question of its influence upon later Jewish 
thinking. It inspired the writing of a whole litera- 
ture of extra-canonical apocalypses of which the most 
important are: the Book of Enoch, the Book of the 
Secrets of Erioch, the Apocalypse of Baruch, the 
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Assumption of Moses, Second-Esdras, the Book of 
Jubilees, the Sibylline Poems, and the Testament of 
the Twelve Patriarchs. In each of these books, as 
in Daniel, the author places in the mouth of some © 
ancient worthy a history of events up to his own time, 
followed by a description of God’s judgment on the 
wicked, and the deliverance of his people. 

Nor is the influence of Daniel upon Christian 
thought negligible. Much of the imagery of the 
Book of Revelation is borrowed from it. The 
Christian idea of the angelic hierarchy, with the 
four archangels, together with the doctrine of the 
resurrection of the dead, grew out of it. The desig- 
nation of the Messiah as the Son of Man is first 
found in this book, and was later used in the gospel 
narratives. 


ANALYSIS OF THE BOOK OF DANIEL 


I. Stories told in the third person to inspire and sus- 
tain Jewish courage in the conflict with the 
Greeks, I—VI. 

A. How God rewarded fidelity to the law in 
the case of the Jewish captives, I—II. 

B. How God delivered the three faithful ones 
from death when they refused to worship 
the golden image, III. 

C. How God humbled the pride of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, IV. 

D. How Belshazzar was punished for sacri- 
lege, and how Daniel was exalted, V. 

E. How Daniel, condemned to death for his 
faithfulness to his religion, was delivered 
from the lions’ den, VI. 

II. Visions described in the first person, VII—XII. 
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A. The four beasts—the Babylonian, Median, 
Persian, and Greek Empires, VII. 

B. The ram and the he-goat—Alexander’s 
overthrow of the Medo-Persian Empire, 
VIII. 

C. The Seventy Weeks—a retrospect of Ju- 
dean history from 586 B.C. to the time of 
Antiochus IV, Epiphanes, IX. 

D. The man clothed in linen—a survey of 
world history from the time of “Darius, 
the Mede” to the revolt of the Maccabees 
(536 B.C.—167 B.C.), X-XI. 

E. The final deliverance through the help of 
Michael, “the great prince who standeth 
for the children of thy people,” XII. 
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QUESTIONS ON DANIEL 


Which seems to you the most impressive of the 
five stories contained in Chapter I—VI? 

Read in connection with Chapter V Byron’s poem, 
“The Vision of Belshazzar.” 

What seems to be the most notable characteristic 
of the author’s spirit? (N.B. in this connection 
XI:45, which is spoken of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes. ) 

What is the date of the Book? 

What is the historical background ? 

How would this help to account for the allegorical 
character of the Book? 

Explain the vision of the ram and the he-goat. 

What has been the reason for the continued misun- 
derstanding of the Book? 

What of its influence upon later thought, both Jewish 
and Christian? Show that Daniel is a worthy 
successor of the great ethical teachers among 
the prophets. 


CHAPTER XXII 
THE PROPHETS AND MODERN IDEALS 


Tuat the ideals of Christendom are rapidly chang- 
ing there can be no question. One after another the 
old theological dogmas, which we supposed were as 
deeply rooted and as unchangeable as the everlasting 
hills, are being discredited because they are no longer 
tenable by any living faith. Most emphatically is it 
true today that “from scheme and creed the light 
goes out.’ The light is going out of the ancient 
creeds, because the dominant idea that underlay them 
was the necessity for individual salvation, to be at- 
tained only through renunciation. The new ideals 
are social rather than individual. Whereas formerly 
the salvation of the individual soul for the future was 
the chief concern, today the salvation of society for 
the present is regarded as of the highest importance, 
and men are content to leave the salvation of their 
individual souls to the merciful decision of the 
“Judge of all the earth” believing that He “can not 
but do right.” 

Today the ascetic ideal no longer commands al- 
legiance. Monastic vows, the hair shirt, flagellation, 
no longer serve as expressions of the piety of a gen- 
eration that believes social justice in the present is 
a more desirable as well as a more attainable goal 
to strive for than future sainthood. In other words, 
to quote the statement of a prominent Christian 
writer of our day: 
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The goal toward which modern Christendom is striving is 
not the saved individual, nor the saved church, but a saved 
world. 


And so our home missionaries in the south are to- 
day devoting themselves to the eradication of the 
cattle tick and the boll weevil as a means of laying 
a broad economic foundation for their evangelistic 
work that is to follow. And our foreign mission- 
aries are teaching sanitation and personal hygiene as 
preliminary to work that was formerly regarded as 
exclusively their mission. 

With such a change of emphasis, has come a corre- 
sponding change of watchwords. Instead of world 
renunciation, we hear much of world consecration 
as the phrase best adapted to express the ideals of an 
age that is coming to believe with the Second Isaiah 
that God’s highest call is the call to service. 

Now this change of emphasis and this consequent 
change of watchwords, though new in Christendom 
is not new in the world’s best religious thought. It 
is certainly as old as Israel’s prophets whose ideas 
are an integral part of our modern Christian think- 
ing. Well has Emerson said of them: 


The word unto the prophets spoken 
Was writ on tablets yet unbroken; 
The word by seers or sibyls told, 
In groves of oak or fanes of gold, 
Still floats upon the morning wind, 
Still whispers to the willing mind.” 


The prophetic word was a demand for social 
righteousness. The prophets did not believe the 
world could be saved except through religion; but 
they unsparingly condemned those who failed to har- 
monize religion in its ceremonial aspects with re- 
ligion in what may be called its social implications. 

“The Problem,” st. 6. 
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Amos, the first of the “writing prophets,’ announced 
amid the revels of the feast at Bethel the impending 
fall of the Northern Kingdom; and declared that this 
would be the result, not of a lack of ceremonial god- 
liness, but of social righteousness. 


Thus said the Lord: For three transgressions of Israel, 
yea, for four, I will not turn away the punishment thereof ; 
because they have sold the righteous for silver, and the 
needy for a pair of shoes; that pant after the dust of the 
earth on the head of the poor, and turn aside the way of 
the meek, 


The only hope of averting the ruin that Israel’s 
social sin involves is, he insists, in the inauguration 
of a new era of social justice. 


Seek good and not evil, that ye may live; and so the 
Lord, the God of hosts shall be with you, as ye say. Hate 
the evil and love the good and establish justice in the gate; 
it may be that the Lord, the God of hosts, will be gracious 
unto the remnant of Joseph. 


The prophets who succeeded Amos were not less 
insistent than he had been upon the idea that social 
righteousness is the only thing that God cares about. 
They, like him, stressed in the religious life, not the 
creed and ceremonial, but righteous living, without 
which religion is as nothing. “I desire goodness 
and not sacrifice,” said Hosea, and Jesus liked to 
quote the words. The Book of Isaiah begins with 
a contemptuous description of the means then in 
vogue with the ritualists of his day for averting 
God’s wrath. 

Wash you and make you clean; put away the evil of your 
doings from before my eyes; cease to do evil; learn to do 
well; seek justice, relieve the oppressed, judge the fatherless, 
plead for the widow. 


Micah no less emphatically denies that God... 
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will be pleased with thousands of rams, or with ten thou- 
sands of rivers of oil. He hath shown thee, O man, what is 
good, and what doth Yahveh require of thee but to do 
justly, and to love kindness, and to walk humbly with thy 
God? 


Jeremiah, also, regarded the social duties of man 
as of supreme religious importance. Most emphatic 
is his assertion that social justice is of more account 
than temple worship. 


Thus saith the Lord of hosts, amend your ways and your 
doings, and I will cause you to dwell in this place. Trust 
ye not in lying words saying the temple of the Lord, the 
temple of the Lord, the temple of the Lord are these. For 
if ye thoroughly amend your ways and your doings; if ye 
thoroughly execute justice between a man and his neighbor ; 
if ye oppress not the stranger, the fatherless and the widow, 
and shed not innocent blood in this place, neither walk after 
other gods to your hurt; then I will cause you to dwell in 
this place, in the land that I gave to your fathers, from of 
old even for evermore. 


Following the example of the earlier prophets, 
Ezekiel the priest-prophet of the Exile, whom we 
should expect to be less radical than his predecessors, 
indicated not less clearly than they had done the 
social importance of religion, and insists no less 
strenuously upon social ethics in these words: 


But if a man be just, and do that which is lawful and right 

. neither hath lifted up his eyes to the idols of the house- 

of Israel, neither hath defiled his neighbor’s wife... and 
hath not wronged any, but hath restored to the debtor his 
pledge, hath spoiled none by violence, hath given his bread to 
the hungry, and hath covered the naked with a garment; 
he that hath not given forth upon usury, neither hath taken 
any increase, that hath withdrawn his hand from iniquity, 
hath executed true justice between man and man, hath 
walked in my statutes and hath kept my judgments, to deal 
ae he is just, he shall surely live, saith the Lord of 
osts. © 


The preaching of the prophets never varied in its 
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insistence that religion is in the first place a matter 
between man and his Maker, then a matter between 
man and society; that it must inspire men to act 
justly toward others, and that no people can be called 
religious that does not demand justice for itself and 
do justly to others. Even the last of them, those 
like Malachi, who preached when the Jewish religion 
had become a book religion, and Judaism had nar- 
rowed into a church, when even the prophets had 
become zealous for the Law, for the Temple, and its 
ritual, were by no means blind to the fact that the 
national church, with its intolerance and its disregard 
for social justice, could not claim the favor of a 
holy God, who always regarded the inward and 
spiritual above the outward and visible. Malachi 
denounces ecclesiasticism and formal observance of a 
ceremonial cult, assuring his people that God will be 
2 ae 


witness against the sorcerers, and against the adulterers, 
and against the false swearers; and against those that op- 
press the hireling in his wages, the widow and the fatherless, 
and that turn aside the stranger from his right, and fear not 
me, saith the Lord of hosts. 


Indeed, there is no reason to question the justness 
of Prof. George Adam Smith’s assertion regarding 
the teaching of the prophets: 


The student of the prophets, as he realizes their equal in- 
sistence ... upon the religious and economic rights of 
every common citizen and upon the substitution, for con- 
fidence in ritual, of the ethical service of men, must recog- 
nize principles of which all social philosophies and systems 
since constructed present only the fragments and details. 


As the earliest exponents of the fundamental truth 
that religion and ethics are inseparable, that the chief 
concern of religion is development of character, the 
equitable adjustment of human relationships, and 
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the conquest of poverty and vice, and that these con- 
cerns are prerequisite to a realization of the long- 
deferred hope of the kingdom of righteousness on 
the earth, the prophets made a vital contribution to 
the most important problem of our day. 

Our aims are identical with theirs. We also long 
for a time when righteousness shall cover the earth 
as the waters cover the sea. To us in this day, con- 
fused in our ideas of what religion really is, and grop- 
ing blindly for a method of hastening the coming of 
a better day for humanity, the message of the 
prophets comes with clarifying power affirming that 
religion is to “seek justice, and relieve the op- 
pressed,” and that until we make society religious in 
this sense we shall not realize our ancient hope of 
the kingdom of God on earth which these men 
promised. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF HEBREW HISTORY TO THE TIME 
OF THE MACCABEES 





BABYLONIA AND 


PALESTINE Ecypt TSE 
Before the Christian Era 2100 Hammurabi 
King of Babylon 
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